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BKllINAUDIN I)E SAINT-PIERRE 


Lovk of Nature, that strong fooling of 
onlhusiusm which leads to a profound ad- 
iniralion of the wdiole works of creation, 
belongs, it may b<! presumed, to a certain 
' fteculiarity of organi^fation, and has, no 

douhl, existed in diifercnt individuals from the beginning of 
the world. The: old poets and philosophers, romance-writers 
and troubadours , bad all looked upon Nature with observing 
and admiring eyes. They have most of them given inciden- 
tally charming pictun's of Spring, of the setting sun, of parti- 
cular spots, and of favourite flowers. 

riu’n! ai’(“ few \vriters of nole, of any country or of any 
ag(*, from whom quotations might not be made in proof of 
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ilir love wilh which they regarded Nature. And this remark 
as much to religious and philosophic writers as to 
p(K*ls, — o(pudly to Plato, St. Frarn^ois de Sales, Bacon, and 
Fciielou, as to Sliakspearo, llacino, (kilderon, or Burns; for 
from no really philosophic or religious doctrine can the love 
of the works of Nature be excluded. 

But before the days of Jean Jacques llousseau, Bulfon, and 
Bernurdin de St. J’ierre, Ibis love (>f Nature had not been 
expressed in all its intensity. Until their day, it had not been 
written on exclusively. The lovers of Nature were not, till 
then, as they may perhaps since be considered, a sect apart. 
'I'hough perfectly sincere in all the adorations they offered, 
they were less entirely, and certainly less diligently and con- 
stantly, her adonu's. 

It is the great praise of Beriiardin dt' St. IMerr<‘, that 
coming immediahdy after Hoiisseau and Bulfon, and b(‘ing 
one of the most prolici(*ut writers of the same school, In^ 
was in no d(*gree their imitator, but perh'cliy original and 
new. lie intuitively perceived the immensity of the subject 
he inttmded to explore, and has told us that no day of his 
life passed without his collecting some valuable materials 
for his writings. In the divine works of Nature he diligently 
sought to discover her laws. It was bis early intention not 
to begin to write until he had ceased to observe* ; but he found 
observation endle.ss, and that be was “ like a child, who 
with a shell digs a hole in the sand to receive the waters of 
the ocean.” lie elsewhere humbly says, that not only the 
general history of Nature, but even that of the smallest [dant, 
xvas far beyond his ability. Befoi*e, however, speaking fur- 
ther of him as an author, it will be necessary to recajutulate 
the chief events ofiii|i life. 

IIknhi-Jacocks BicRNVHbiN dkSi'. PneauE was horn at Havre 
in 1737. He always considered himself descended from that 
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Kuslaclie do St. Piorre, who is said by Froissart (and 1 
boliove by Froissart only) to have so gonoronsly olTorod him- 
self as a victim to appease the wrath of lidward the Third 
against Calais. Ho, with his companions in virtue, it is also 
said, was saved by the intercession of Qween Philippa. Jn 
one of his smaller works, Uornardin asserts this desc(Mil, and 
it was certainly oneof which hemighthe proud. Many anec- 
dotes are related of his childhood, indicative of the youthful 
author, — of his strong lov(‘ of Nature, and his humanity to 
animals. 

That “ lh(‘ chihl is father of the man” has been seldom 
more strongly illustrated. There is a story of a cat, which, 
wheti related by him many years afterwards to Housseau, 
caused that phihksopher to shed tears. At eight years of age 
In* took the greatest pleasure in the regular culture of his 
garden, and [lossibly then stored up some of the ideas which 
afterwards app(‘arod iu the “Fraisier.” His sympathy with 
all living things was ('xtrenie. In “Paul and Virginia” he 
praises, with evident satisfaction, their meal of milk and 
eggs, which had not cost any animal its life. It has been 
remarked, and possibly with truth, that every tenderly dis- 
posed heart, deeply imbued with a love of Nature, is at 
times somewhat Braminical. St. Pierre’s certainly was. 

When quite young, he advanced with a clenched list 
towards a carter who was ill-treating a horse. And when 
taken for the first lime, by his father, to Rouen, having the 
towers of the cathedral pointed out to him, he exclaimed, 
“My (iod ! how high they lly !” Every one present naturally 
laughed. Bernardin had only noticed the flight of some 
swallows who had built their nests there. lie thus early 
revealed those instincts which afterwards became the guidance 
of his life, the strength* of which possibly occasioned his loo 
great indifl'erence to all monuments of art. The love of study 
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and of soliliidn wcrn also cliaraolorisLics of his childhood. Ilis 
li!in|M‘r is said to have been moody, irnpcliious, and inlracl- 
ahlc. Wlndlior Ihis faidl.y tomper may nol, have boim pro- 
duced or retidered worse hy mismanag'emcnl, cannot now be 
ascerlained. HiindonhledIyhocame,arierwai'ds,loSt. Pierre, 
a fruiUul source of misfortune and of woe. 

The reading of voyages was with him, even in childhooil, 
almost a passion. At twelv<< years of age, his whole soul was 
occupied by Jtohinsoii Crusoe and his island. Ilis romantic, 
love of adventure* si'cming to his parents to announce a 
predilection in favour of the se'a, he was si'ut by them 
with one of his uncles to Marlinic|ue. lint St. 1‘ierre had nol 
snfliciently jiraclised the virtue of ohedii'iici* to submit, as was 
iK'cessary, to the elisciplim' of a ship. Ih^ was afterwards 
placed with the .lesuits at Caen, with whom he made im- 
m(‘ns(' ju’ogress in his studies. JIul, it is to bo feared, he did 
not conform too W('ll to the regulations of the college, for 
he conceived, from that time, the greatest detestation for 
jdaces of public education. And Ihis aversion be has fre- 
(|uenlly teslilied in his writings. Wbile devoted to his books 
of travels, h(* in turn aiiticiputed being a Ji^suit, a missiotiary, 
or a martyr : but his family at length succeeded in establish- 
ing him at llouen, where he completed his studies with bril- 
liant success in 1757. lie soon aft(*r obtained a fM)mmission 
as an engine('r, with a salary of a hnndn'd louis. In this 
capacity he was sent (1760) to l)uss(*ldorf, under the <;om- 
mand of Count St. (icrmain. This was a career in which 
he might have ac(|uired both honour and fortune; hut, most 
unhappily for St. Pierre, he look(‘d upon the useful and lu'ces- 
sary elicpielh's of life as so many unworthy |»rejudices. In- 
stead of conforming lo^em, he sought to trample on lln'in. 
In addition, he (‘vincec^ome disposition to rebel against his 
commander, and wa*^ unsocial Avith his eipials. It is nol 
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Ihi'voforo, to lio woniloriul at, that at this iinrorliinuto period 
of his I'xisU'iice inadc himself enemies; or that, notwilh- 
slandiiij; his great tali'iits, or the coolness he had exhihili'd 
ill momenls of danger, he should have been sent hack to 
France. LInvvelcome, under Ihesi* circiimslances, to his 
family, he was ill received hy all. 

It is a lesson yet to Uo learned, that genius gives no 
charh'r for the indulgence of error, — a truth yet to hr 
reiiK'iuhered, that only a small portion of the world will look 
with leniency on the failings of the highly gifted; and that, 
from themsidves, the conseijuences of their own actions can 
never he avi'rted. It is yet, alas! to he addl'd to the convic- 
tions of the ardent in mind, that no degri'o of ex'cellence in 
science or literature, not even the immortality of a name, 
can exempt its possessor from obedience to moral discipline, 
or give him happiness, unless “temper's imagi'” be stamped 
on his daily words and actions. St. Pierre’s life was sadly 
emhiltered hy his own conduct. 'I’lu^ adventurous life he led 
after his return from Diisseldorf, some of the circumstances 
of which exhibited him in an unfavourable light to others, 
tended, [ii'rhaps, to tinge his imagination with that wild and 
tender melancholy so prevalent in his writings. A prize in the 
lottery had just doubled his very slender means of existenci', 
when he obtained the appointment of geographical engineer, 
and was sent to Malta. The Knights of the Order were at this 
time expecting to bo attacked by the Turks. Having already 
been in the service, it was singular that St. l‘ierre should 
have had the imprudence to sail without his commission, lie 
thus subjected biniself to a thousand disagreeabli's, for the 
oflicers would not recognize him as one of themselves. The 
cllects of their neglect on his mind were tremendous : his 
reason for a time seemed almost disturbed by the mortilica- 
tions he sutfered. After receiving an insufficient indemnity 
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for Ihr (‘xpcnscs (if liis voyage, St. Pierro returned to France, 
then* to endure fr(‘sh misfortunes. 

i\()t beiiif’ able to obtain any assistance from the ministry 
or bis family, he resolved on giving lessons in tin; mathe- 
matics. Hut St. IMerre was less adapted than most others for 
succeeding in the apptirently easy, hut really ingenious and 
(lifticult, art of t(*achiiig. When education is better under- 
stood, it will h(* more generally acknowledged, that, to imparl 
instruction with success, a leaclmr must possess deeper intel- 
lig(*nce than is implied by the profonndesl skill in any one 
branch of science or of art. All minds, even to the youngest, 
r(*quire, while being taught, the utmost compliance ami 
consideration ; and these (jualities can scarcely be j)roperly 
e.vercised without a true knowledge of the human Imart, 
united to much practical patienci*. St. Pi(*rre, at this period 
of his life, certainly did not possess them. Jt is {)rohabh‘ that 
llousseau, when he atlemjded in his youth to give lessons 
in music, not knowing anything whatever of music, was 
scarcely less lilted for the task of instruction than St. Pierre 
with all his mathematical knowledge. The pressure of 
poverty drove him to Holland. He was well received at 
Amsterdam by a French refugee named Muslel, who ediU'd a 
popular journal there, and who jirocunal him employment, 
with handsome remuneration. St. Pierre did not, however, 
remaiiilongsalisliedwiththisquielmodeofexislence. Allured 
by the encouraging reception given by (’ialherine 11. to 
foreigners, he set out for St. Petersburg, Here, until he 
(ditained the protection of the Marechal de Munich and tlu^ 
friendship of Duval, he had again to contend xvith poverty. 
The latter generously opened to him his purse, and by tbe 
Marechal he was introduced to Villebois, the Hrand Mas- 
ter of Artillery, am^i&y him presented to the Empress. 
St. Pierre was so handsome, that by some of his friends 
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it \VH’ su[>p()soil — porliajis too, hoped, — that he would super- 
s(‘d<' Orloir ill the favour of Catherine, lint more honour- 
ahle illusions, though they were hut illusions, oecnpied 
his own mind. lie neither sought nor wished to captivate 
Ihe Kmjiress. llis ambition was to (‘stablish a republic on 
Ibe shori's of the lake Aral, of which, in imitation of Plato or 
Uouss(*au,be was to be the legislalor. Pro-occujiied with tin? 
r(>formation of despotism, he did not sufticicntly look into his 
own heart, or seek to avoid a repetition of the same errors 
that had already changed friends into enemies, and been such 
a tei rible barrier to his success in life. Ilis mind was already 
morbid, and in fancying that others did not understand him, 
he forgot that Ik* did not understand others. The Empress, 
with the rank of captain, bestowed on him a grant of IbOO 
francs; but when Ceneral Dubosquet proposed to take him 
with him to examine tin* military position of Finland, bis only 
anxi(‘ty seemed to be to return to France : still ho went to 
Finland ; and his own notes of his occupations and experiments 
on that expedition prove that ho gave himself up in all dili- 
gence toc^onsiderations of attack and defence, lie, who loved 
Natnri* so intently, seems only to have seen in the extensive 
and majestic forests of the North a theatre of war. In this 
instance, he appears to have stilled every emotion of admira- 
tion, and to have beheld alike cities and countries in his 
character of military surveyor. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, he found his proU'ctor, 
Villebois, disgraced. St. Pierre then resolved on espousing 
the cause of the Poles, lie went into Poland with a high 
reput ation, — that of having refused the favours of despotism, 
to aid the* cause of liberty. But it was his private life, rather 
than his jnihlic career, that was alTecled by his residence in 
Poland. The Princess Mary fell in love with him, and, 
lorgetfnl of all considerations, (juitted her family to reside 
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willi liiin. Yi(*l(lii)g, howoviT, at lotiglh, lo the onlreaties of 
her mullifr, slic lytiiniod'to her homo. St. Picrro, lilled with 
rcsorlod to Vieinia; Imt, unable lo support the sH(ln(*ss 
wliieli oppressed him, and imagining that sadness to bo shared 
by the Prineess, he soon went back lo Poland. His return 
was still more sad than his deparluro, for he found himself 
regarded by her who had once loved him as an intruder. It 
is to this allaehmcnl he alludes so toueliingly in one of his 
letters. “Adieu! friends dearer than the treasures of India! 
Adieu ! J'oresls of the North, that I shall nevi'rsee again! — 
lender friendship, and the still deari'r sentiment which sur- 
passed il! — days of intoxication and of happiness, adieu! 
adiiuj ! We live but for a day, lo die during a whole life ! ” 
I’his letter appears lo one, of St. l*ierre's most partial 
biographers as if sli'eped in tears; and he speaks of his 
romantic and unfortunate adviuilure in Poland as the ideal 
of a poet’s love. 

“To be, ’’ says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ a great poet, and loved 
before he had thought of glciry ! To exhale the lirsl perfume of 
a soul of genius, belii'ving himself only a lover! To reveal 
himself, for the first time, entirely, but in mystery! ” 

111 his enthusiasm, M. Sainte-Beuve loses sight of the 
melancholy se(|uel, wdiich must have left so sad a remem- 
brance in St. Pierre’s own mind, llis sulTeriiig from this 
circumstance may piuhaps have conduced to his making 
Virginia so good and true, and so incapable of giving pain. 

In 17d(i he ndnrned to Havre; but his relations were by 
this lime dead or dispersed, and aflcw six years ofe.xile, hi! 
found himsidf once mon* in his own country, witliout eniploy- 
ini'iit, and destitute of pecuniary resourci's. 

The Baron de Breleuil at length obtained for him a com- 
mission as migineer (Ij^ie Isle of Fi’ance, whimce he returned 
in 1 771 . In this interval his heart and imagination doubtless 
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rccc'ivod the germs of his immortal works. Many of the 
evonls, indeed, of the “Voyage k Tile de France, ” are to he 
found modilied by imagined circumstances in “ Paul and 
Virginia. ” lie returned to Paris poor in purse, but rich in 
observations and mentftl resources, and resolved to devote 
himself to literature. By the Baron de Breteuil he was re- 
commended to D’Alembert, who procured a publisher for his 
“Voyage,” and also introduced him to Mile, do PKspinasse. 
But no one, in spite of his great beauty, was so ill calculated 
to^sliine or please in society as St. Pierre, llis manners 
wer(> timid and embarrassed, and, unless to those with whom 
In' was very intimate, In^ scaircely appeared intelligent. 

It is sad to think that misunderstanding should prevail to 
such an e.xtenl, and hi'urt so seldom really speak to heart, in 
I In* inlerconrse of the world, that the most humane may 
appear cruel, and the sympathising indilforent. .ludging of 
Mll(‘. de. rKspiriasse from her letters, and the testimony of her 
conhimporaries, it seems quite impossible that she could have 
giv(*n pain to any one, more particularly to a man possessing 
St. Pierre’s (extraordinary talent and profound sensibility. 
Both she and D’Alembert were capable of appreciating him; 
but the society in which they mov('d laughed at his timidity, 
and (he tone of raillery in which they often indulged was not 
understood by him. It is certain that he withdrew from their 
circle with wounded and mortified feelings, and, in spile of an 
('xjdanatory letter from D’Alembert, did not return to it. The 
inlliclors of all this pain, in the meantime, w'ere possibly as 
unconscious of the meaning attached to their words as were 
Ibe birds of old of the augury drawn from their llight. 

St. Pierre, in his “Preamhule de I’Arcadie,” has patheti- 
cally and eloquently described the deplorable state of his 
hi'alth and feelings, after frequent humiliating disputes 
and disappointments had driven him from society; or rather. 
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wImmi , liko Jlmisseau, he was ‘‘self-liaiiisluHr’ IVoin it. 
‘‘J was struck/’ Iu5 says, “witli an extraordiiiury malady. 
Streams of lik<^ Hashed Ixjfon* my ey<^s : every 

ol)j(‘et appeaiM'd to itk' double or in motion ; like (I^dipns, 1 
saw two suns... In llie firu!st day of snmmer, I could not ci'oss 
the Seine in a boat without experiencing iiiloh'rable anxic'ty. 
If, in a public garden, 1 mercdy jaissed by a jiicce of w*it(5r, I 
sudered from spasms and a feelinjj; of horror. I could not 
cross af;ar(lcn in which many p(‘Ople were cjollected : if they 
lo()ke<l at me, 1 immediahdy imagined ihi^y were spc^akiny ill 
of me.” It was durin*;. this slab* of siillering that hcj devoted 
himself with ardour to collecting and making use of matei'ials 
for that work which was to give glory to his name. 

It was only by ])ersi‘verance, and disri^garding many rough 
and discouraging receptions, that he. suce(».eded in making 
a(‘quainiance with Itousseaii, whom lui so much rescmbhul. 
St. INeri*e devoti^d liimself to his society with enthusiasm, 
visiting him fre(|U(‘iitly and constanlly, till Rouss(‘au d(‘j)arted 
for Krimmonvilhi. It is not unworlliy of remark, that bolh 
these intm, such mithusiastic admirers of Nalure and the 
natural in all things, should liave possess(‘d factitious rather 
Ihati practical virtiu*, and a wisdom wholly unlitted for the 
world. St. PieriH? ask(‘d IVousseau, in one. of tludr fre(|ucnl 
rambli*s, if, in deline.aling St. Preux, he had not intended to 
r<'|)resent himself. replied Iloiisseau, "‘St. Pi*eux is 

not what I have been, but what 1 wished lo b(^” St. Pierre 
would mostlik(‘ly have givcui (lie. same answei* had a similai* 
(jiu'stioii been pul lo him wilh regal’d lo Ihe (iolonel in “J^iul 
and Virginia." "riiis, al l(‘asl, appears Ihc* sort of old ag(‘ he 
1ov(m1 lo (’onhunplale and wishi'd lo realizi'. 

For six y(Nirs worked al his “l^ludes,^’ and with sonui 
diflieully I'ouml a ]uiblish(U’ IVu* Ihem. M. Uidol, a ecdc'brated 
typographer, whose daughter Si. Picrrii afterwards married, 
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coiisontod lo print a manuscript wliich had been declined by 
many others. Ho was well reward(*tl for the undertaking. 
'I’ln^ succ(*ss of th(‘. ‘‘Etudes do la Nature" sur]>assed the most 
sanguine expectation, even of the author. Four years after 
its publication, St. l*ierre gave to the world “Paul and Virgi- 
nia," which had for some lime been lying in his portfolio, 
lie had Iried its etl'ect, iti manuscript, on persons of dill’erind 
characters and jmrsnils. 'I’hey had given it no applause, hut 
all had sImmI l(‘ars at its jierusal; and perhaps few works of a 
decidedlyi’oniatitic character haveev(‘r he(‘n so generally read, 
or so imich approved. Among the great names whos«r admi- 
ration of it is on r(‘cord. may he mentioned Napoleon and 
lluinholdt. 

In 1789 he |)uhlislied “Les Vo'u.v d’un Solitaire” and “La 
Suite d(>s Vieux." lly the Monilcur of th(‘ day these works 
were compart'd to the ct'h'brated pamphlet of Sieyt's, “Qn’t^st- 
ce (ju(' 1(* tit'i's etat?” which then absorbed all the public 
favour. In 1791 “J^a (ihanmiere lndi(*nn<!" was published; 
and ill the following year, about thirtt'en days before the cele- 
hrah'd tOth of August, Louis XVI. appointed St. Pierre Super- 
inlemh'iit of the “.lardin di's Planh's.” Soon afterwards the 
King, on seeing him, comjdimented him on his writings, and 
told him h(i was happy to have found a worthy successor to 
Ihiffon. 

Although delic.ient in exact knowledge of the sciences, 
and knowing little of the worhl, St, Pierri' was, by his sinipli- 
eily and tin' retirement in which lot lived, well suited, at that 
eiiocli. lo the situation. About this time, and when in his 
lifly-sevi'ulh year, he married Mile. Didot. 

In 1795 he became a member of the French .\cademy, 
anil, as was just, after his acceptance of this honour, he wroli* 
no inori' against literary societies. ( hi the suppression of his 
place, he rolirc^d lo Kssonno. ll is (Udi^hllul lo follow him 
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l liorc, and to conlomplate his quiet existenco. Ilis days 11ow(mI 
on peaceably, occupied in the publication of “Les Harmonies 
de la. Nature,” the repuhlicfition of his earlier works, and the 
composition of some lesser pieces. He himself adectingly 
regrets an interruption to these occupations. On being 
ap[)oinled Instructor to Ibe, Normal School, he, says, “I am 
(d)liged to hang my harp on Ibe willows of my river, and to 
accept an employment useful to my family and my country. 

1 am afllicted at having to suspend an occupation which has 
given nu! so much hapjdness.” 

He enjoyed, in his old age, a degree of opulence, which, 
as much as glory, had perhaps been Ihe objc'ct of bis ambi- 
tion. In any case*, it is gralifying to rellect, Ibal after a life 
so full of chance and chang<‘, he was, in his latler yeais, 
surroundcMl by much that should accompany old ag(*, Ilis 
day of storms and tempests was closed by an eveming of 
repose and beauty. 

Amid many other blessings, the elasticity of his mind was 
preserved to Ihe last. He died at Kragny sur I’Oise, on tin* 
21st of January 181 1. The stirring events which tlnui occu- 
pied France, or rather the whole world, caused bis death to 
be little noticed at the time. The Academy did not, bowev(^, 
iK'glect to give him tin* honours diu! to its mrtnbers. Mods. 
Parseval (irand Maison pronounced a des(‘rved eulogium on 
his talents, and Mons. Aignan, also, the customary tribute, 
taking bis s(*at as his successor. 

Having himself e.ontraeted tln^ habit of conriding his griefs 
atid sorrows to tin* p»d)lic, the sanctuary of bis private life 
was open alike to tin* dlsc,ussl«m of friends and enemies. 
The biographer who wishes to be e.xact, and yet set down 
nought in malice, ^s fon*(*d to the conl(*mplalion of his 
errors. The secret of many of these, as vv(*ll as of his mise- 
ries, s(*ems revealed by himself in this senl(*nce : 
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‘‘I experience more pain from a single thorn than pleasure 
from a thousand roses.” And elsewhere, “ The host society 
seems to me bad, if I find in it one troublesome, wicked, 
slanderous, envious, or periidious person.’’ Now, taking into 
consideration that St. Piern; sometimes imagirjed persons who 
were n^ally good to be deserving of these strong and very 
contumelious epithets, it would have been difticult indeed to 
lind a society in which he could have been happy. He was, 
thendore, wise in seeking retirement, and indulging in soli- 
tude. Ilis mistakes, — for they were mistakes, — arose from 
a too (juick perception of evil, unit(‘d to an ox([uisite and 
ditfuse sensibility. When he felt wounded by a thorn, he 
forgot tlie l)(*auty and perfume of the rose to which it be- 
longed, and from which, perhaps, it could not be separated. 
Anil be was exposed (as often happens) to the very descrip- 
tion of trials that were least in harmony with his defects. 
Few dispositions could have run a career like bis, and have 
remained unscathed. Hut oneless tender than his own would 
have been loss soured by it. For many years he bore about 
W’ith him the consciousness of unacknowledged talent. The 
world cannot be blamed for not appreciating that which had 
never been revealed. But we know not ’what the jostling 
and elbow'ing of that world, in the meantime, may have been 
to him — bow often he may have felt himself unworthily 
treated, or how far that treatment may have preyed upon 
and corroded his heart. Who shall say that with this 
consciousness th(*re did not mingle a quick and instinctive 
perception of the hidden motives of action — that he did not 
sometimes detect, where others might have boon blinded, the 
undershuflling of the hands in the bye-play of the world? 

Through all his writings, and throughout his correspon- 
dence, there are beautiful proofs of the tenderness of his 
feelings, — the most essential quality, perhaps, in any writer. 
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If is at I(»asl o]H‘ llial, it* not possoss(Ml, can never be atlaiiKMl. 
The faniiliarily nt* his imagination with natural objc'cts, wIkmi 
he was living; Tar reiuov(Ml from tticnn, is r(‘mai*kal)l(‘, and 
offen adeclinji;. 

lie retiiriKMl to this country, so fondly loved and (b'eply 
ch(‘risli(»d in absence, lo ex|>erienc(' only trouble and difli- 
cully. Away from it, In' had y('arned lolx'hold it, — lofold it, 
as it w('r(% once more* to liis bosom. He i‘elurn(*d to feid as if 
nc'^lecb'd by it, and all his ra(durous emotions were chan|^ed 
io bitterness and t;all. His bo|H*s had provc'd delusions — his 
exix'ctalions, mockeric's. ( lb ! who but must look with charily 
and mercy on all discontetil and irritation cons('<|U('nt on such 
a d('|)lh of disa|)|)oinlm('nl — on what must havi'tlu'ii a|)|)eared 
lo him such unmili^abh' wo(*! ITiidei* tin' inllin'ucc' of these 
saddened teidin^s, his thou;^hts Hew hack to tin' islainl he had 
h'ft, to |dac<‘ all la'aiily, as w('ll as all happiness, tln'rc'! 

tine };r('al [ii'oid* that he did la'anlil'y tin* distant may Ix' 
found in I In' con I cast of some of I In* ch'scrijilions in I In* ‘ ^ Voya”’(‘ 
a rih' de Krance,'' and those in l\nil and Vir};inia.'’ Thai 
spot which, win'll pi'opled by the cln'i’ishc'd cn'aturi's of his 
imagination. In' (h'scriln'd as an ('iichanlinj^ and (h'lij^hlful 
hub'll, In' had pr('vionsly spoki'ii of as a rui4i»ed country, 
cov(*r('d with rocks,'' — '‘a land of (iyclops blackc'in'd hy lire.” 
Truth, |irohahly, lies In'twi'i'ii tin* two repi’csenlal ions ; tin' 
sadin'ss of t'xih' havini’ darkc'in'd tin' oin', and the ('xnlx'ranci' 
of his imai>inatiou embellisln'd tin' other. 

St. lM('rre's merit as an author has Im'i'u too lon^ and too 
univ(*rsally acknowl('df»('d to make it in'c'dfnl that it should h(' 
dwt'lt on In'ce. A careful revic'w of tin* circiimslances of his 
life' induc('s tin' ln*li('f that his writings grew (if it may b(' per- 
mitU'd so to ^|><‘*»k) <ml of his life. In his most imaginative* 
passages, lo whati'V^^ In'ight his fancy soare'il, tin* starting- 
point s(*i*ms cvc'r from a fact. Tin' past appears to have' b('('n 
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iilvviiys sj^nsid out liim when ho wroto, liko a l>eautiriil 

hin(lsca|KS on vvhioh liis oyo rosicd with comphiccMicy, and 
from whicfi his mind Iransfonvd and icicialised some ohjecls 
willioiit a servile imitalion of any. When at Bmlin, In’! had 
had il in his power to marry Virjjjinia Tanlxmheim ; and in Rus- 
sia, Mllt\ de la Tour, the ni(‘ce of (ieneral Dubosqnol, would 
liav(* aceephMl his hand. Ue was too poor to marry eilluu*. A 
j^ralidul reeoll(Mdion caused him to bestow the namesof the two 
on his most Ixdoved cremation. Paul was the name of a friar 
wilh whom lu' hati associaUxl in his childhood, and wlmse lift' 
lie wished to iuiit:il(‘. How little had the owners of these* 
naim^s anlicipaled I hat th(‘y were to Ix^come the bajilismal 
appellations of half a {*<*JH*raiioii in France*, anel te) be re-eche)ed 
lhrou| 4 >h I he* we)rld to the end of time* ! 

In “ Paul and Virginia” he was su|)r(*m(*ly fe)rlunate' in his 
siilijcel. 11 was an entire*ly new creation, uninspireel by any 
pr(*^ iou^ work, hntw hiedi gave birth lo many othe*rs, having 
fui‘nishe‘d the* ]dol lo six theatrieoil piece*s. It was a subject 
lo whiedi the* author ex)uld bring all his exce*llenccs as a writer 
and a man ; while his eleliciemcies and elelects we*re* necessarily 
e*xe-lude*el. In no manne*rcoukl he incorporate pe)li tics, science, 
or misappre*ii<o)sion of [M3rsj)ns, while his sensibility, morals, 
and woiid(*rfiil lale»nl feir eleise'riplion, we*re in perfect accor- 
daneo* with, anel e)rnam(‘nts lo il. Lemonte'y anel Sainte 
Reuve* both ceinsiele*! .snece»ss to have hee*n inse»parahle* from 
I he* happy s«*leclion eif a story sei e*ntire*ly in harmemy witli 
Ihe* ediaraeteM* e)f the* author; and that the most sue*,cessful 
^^rile*rs might envv him so feirtunate* a clioice. Honajiarle 
was in I he* habit e)f saying, whe'ne'ver he saw St. Pierre, 
“ M. Bernardin, whe'ii elo ye)u me*an te) give us more Pauls 
ami \ irginias, and I ndian < ie>llages? You ought to give* lissome 
eve*ry six inonlhs.’’ 

J he “ Inelian (iOtlage,” 


if not quite cejual in interest to 
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and Virginia,** is still a charming production, and does 
gi(‘at honour to the genius of its author. It abounds in 
anti(]ue and Eastern genus of thought. Strikingfind excellent 
eoinparisonsare scattered through its pages ; audit is dolight- 
fid to redlect that the following heaiitifnl and solemn answer 
of the Paria was, with St. Picn-re,, the result of his own expe- 
rience : — “ Misfortuiit‘, resembles the lllack Mounlaiu of Hem- 
her, situated at the extremity of the burning kingdom of La- 
hore ; while you are climbing it, you only see before you 
baiTini rocks ; liut when you have notched its summit, you 
see lieaven above your bead, and at your ivvl the kingdom of 
( iHchemere. ” 

Wluni Ibis passage' was wrille'ii, the rugged and sb'rile rock 
bad bec'n elimlnnl by its gifted author. Ili' had reached tlu' 
summit, — his ge'tiins had been rewarded, and he himself saw 
lh(‘ h('av('n he wished to point out toothers. 

b"or the facts contained in this l)rief Memoir the writ('r is 
ind(d)l('d to St. Pierr(‘'s own works, to the “ Jtiographie Uni- 
verselle,’* to tin* Essai siir la Vie et h's Ouvrages de Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre,” by M. Aime Martin, and to the very 
excellent and interesting “ Notice Ilistorique ot Litt6raire ** 
of M. Sainte Beuve. 







PREFACE 


5 f projected a very grand deaign 
/* /* / / (k I d 

pneU have long enough placed 
their lovers on the borders 
of streams in mcadoics and beneath leafy beech-trees. 
/ haw chosen to seat them by the margin of the .vra, 
at the fdiU of the rocks, beneath the shade of cocoa-nut 
trees, banana-trees and flotrering lemon-trees. A Theocritus 
and a Virgil are only needed in the other hemisphere to 
give us scenes at least as interesting as those in our 
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mm land. I am aware that travellers of fine taste 
hare given ns charming descriptions of many islands of 
the southern sens; but the manners of their inhabi- 
tants and still more those of the Europeans who land 
there, spoil the landscape. I wished to unite with the 
beauties of Nature in the tropics, the moral beauty of a 
little community. I purposed also to bring out many grand 
truths, and this amongst others : that our happiness consists 
in living according to the dictates of Najure and Virtue. 
Nevertheless there has been no need for me to go to fiction 
for my description of such happy families. I can assert 
that those of u'hom 1 write actually e.risted and that their 
history is true in its principal incidents. This has been 
certified by many residents knou'n to me in the Isle of 
France. J have only filled in some unimportant details, 
but trhich being personal to myself have still the stamp of 
reality. When several years ago I drew out a very imper- 
fect sketch of this kind of pastoral, I requested a lady well 
kmnvn in society, and several grave signiors who lived far 
away from the great u'orhl, to come and hear it read, so 
that / might estimate the effect the tale trouki produee upon 
readers of such completely opposite characters. I had 
the satisfaction to see them shed tears. This was the 
only criticism / could obtain from them, and that was all 
] desired to know. But as a great vice often follows a little 
talent, this success i^qhred me with the conceit to call my 
work the ''Picture of Nature." Fortunately I recollected 
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h(nr f/rrat n sfi'an(/rr I (vas to Nofitro even in my native 
land, and in rnuntvies ndierein I had merely seen her 
productions nn voviigcur how rich, how varied, beautiful, 
trondcr fnl and mysterious sheis ; and lane devoid I fvas of 
talent, taste, and nnale of e.Tpression to appreciate and to 
deserihe her! J drew bach into my shell again. Thus 
it happens that / have included this feeble attempt under the 
name and in the svt of my Studies of Nature, which the 
public have reeeived so hindly; so that this title, while 
verallimi my incajiacity , will always hv a memorial of 
their imlulyence . 
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'SiTrATE on llie eastern si<le of 
I lie mountain which rises above 
l*orl Louis, in the Mauritius, upon 
a piece of land bearing the marks of 
former cultivation, are seen the ruins of 
two small cottages. These ruins are not 
far from the centre of a valley, formed 
by immense rocks, ami which opens only 
towards the north. On the left rises the 
mountain called the Height of Discovery, 
whence the eye marks the distant sail when it first 
touches the verge of the horizon, and whence the signal is 

i 
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nnIicii ii vessel approaches Ihe island. At Ihcfool ol’ 
lliis inoiinlain stands llic town of Port Louis. On the ri^ht 
is Conned the road w hich stretches from I’ort Louis to the 
Shaddock drove, where the chnrcli hearing that name lifts its 
head, surrounded hy ils avenues of harnhoo, in the middle 
of a spacious plain ; and the pros[>oct tenninates in a 
forest extending to the furthest hounds of the island. The 
front view presents the hay, denominated tin; Lay of the 
Toinh : a little on the right is seen the tiape of Misfor- 
tune; and beyond rolls the expanded ocean, on the sur- 
face! of which ap|)ear a few uninliahittMl islands ; and, 
among others, the Point of Endeavour, which reseiiihles 
a bastion built upon the tlood. 

At the entrance of the valley which presents these 
various uhje<ds, tlie echoes of the mountain incessantly 
repeat the hollow murmurs of the winds that shake the 
neighbouring forests, and the tumnltuous dashing of the 
wav(is which break at a distance upon the cl ills ; but near 
the ruined cottag(is all is calm and still, and the only 
objects which there meet the eye are rude steep rocks, 
that rist^ like a surrounding rampart. Large clumps of 
trim's grow at their base, on their rifted sides, and 
even on their majestic tops, wlu'ce the clouds seem 
to repose. The showers, which their bold points attract,* 
often paint Ihe viviil colours of Ihe raiid>ow on their green 
and brown declivities, and swell Ihe sources of the little 
river which thiws at tlieir feet, called the river of Fan- 
Palms. \\ ithin tl»is enclosure leigns the most profound 
silence. The ^^lllcrs , the air, all the elements an; at peace. 
Scarcely docs the echo repeal Ihe whispers of the palm- 




»lo(*[> valley, eii which |he Min shines only 
ul noon. Hut, evtMi at break of day, the rays of light are 
IhroNvn on the surrounding rocks; and their sharp peaks, 
rising above the shadows ofthc mountain, appear like lints 
of gold and purple gleaming upon Ihe azure sky. 

To this scene I loved to resort, as 1 could here enjoy 
at (nice the richness of an unbounded landscape, and the 
charm ol uninterrupted solitude. One dav, when 1 was 
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sealed at the fool of the cottages, and contemplating their 
ruins, a man, advanced in years, passed near the spot. 
He was dressed in the ancient garb of the island, his feet 
were bare, and he leaned upon a staff of ebony : his hair 
was white, and the expression of his counlenancc was 
dignified and interesting. 1 bowed to him with respect; 
he returned the salutation ; and, after looking at me with 
some earnestness, came and placed himself upon the 
hillock on which 1 was seated. Kneouraged by this mark 
of conlidonce, I thus addressed him : — “ Fatlier, can you 
tell me to whom those cottages oiu’c belonged? ” — “ My 
sou,” replied llie old man, “ those heaps of rubbish, and 
that untilled laud, were, twenty years ago, tlie property 
of two families, who then found happiness in this solitude. 
Their history is affecting; l)iit what Kuropean, pursuing 
his way to the Indies, will pause one moment to interest 
himself in the fate of a few obscure individuals? What 
European can picture happiness to his imagination 
amidst poverty and neglect? The curiosity of mankind is 
only attracted by the history of the great, and yet from 
that knowledge little use can be derived.” — “ Father,” I 
rejoined, “ from your manner and your observations, 
I perceive that you have acquired much experience of 
human life. If you have leisure, relate to me, 1 beseech 
you, the hisf(try of the ancient inliabitants of this desert; 
and be assured, that even the men who are most perverted 
by the prejudices of the world find a soothing pleasure in 
contemplating that happiness which belongs to simplicity 
and virtue.” ^p(^e old man, after a short silence, during 
which he leaned his face upon his hands, as if he were 
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trying to recall the iinagiss of the pasl, thus began his 
narration : — 

Monsieur «le la Tour, a young man, who was a. native 
of . Normandy, after havitig in vain solicited a commission 
in the French arirjy, or some support from his own family, 
at length deleriuiiuMl to seek his fortune in this island, 
where he arrived in 172(». lie brought hither a young 
woman, whom he loved temhudy, and by whom he was no 
h'ss lendeily belovc'd. She belonged to arich and ancient 
family of the same pntvince; but he had married her 
seerelly ami without fortun<‘, ami in opposition to the 
will of h(>r ndations, who refused their consent because 
h(‘ was found guilty of being desiamded from parents wbo 
had no claims to mdulity. Monsieur d(! la Tour, leaving 
hi^ wife at Fort Louis, <Miibarked for Madagasiuir, in 
Ol der to purchase a few slaves, to assist him in forming a 
plantation in thi^ island, lie landed at .Madagascar during 
that utdteallhy season which commences about the middle 
of October ; and soon after his arrival died of the pesti- 
lential fever which prevails in that island six months of 
the year, and which will for ever baflle the attempts of 
the European nations to form establishments on that 
fatal soil. Ills effects were seized upon by the rapacity 
of strangers, as commonly happens to persons dying in 
f*>rcign parts; and his wife, who was pregnant, found 
herself a widow in a country where she had neither 
credit nor acquaintanc^e, and no earthly possession, or 
rather support, but one negro woman. Too delicate to 
solicit profeclion or relief from any one else after the 
<lealh of him whom alone she loved, misfortune armed 
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her courafiic, and she resolved l.o cultivate, with her 
slave , a litth? s]>ot of j?round , and procure for herself the 
f intians of snhsistcnce. Desert as 

was the island, and the ground 
left to the choice of the settler, 
avoided those spots whicli 
were most fertile and most 
fav(»urable to commerce : 
seeking some nook of the 


mountain , some se- 
cret asylum where 
she might live 
solitary and 
unknown, 


^fo/vw. 



slie bent her way from the town towards these rocks, where 
she might herself from observation . All sensitive and 

suffering creatures, from n sort of common instinct, tly for 
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ivluj;e ainids! Ihcir puins lo haunts the most wild and doso- 
lah>; as if rocks could form a rampart against misfortiim* 
— as if I he calm of nainre could hush the tumults of the 
M)ul. Thai Providence, which lends its support when w'c 
ask hul the supply of our necessary wants, had a bless- 
ing in reserve for Madame de la Tour, which neither riches 
nor greatness can purchase : — this blessing was a friend. 

The spot lo which Madame de la Tour tied had already 
he«*u inhahiled for a u'ar by a young woman of a lively, 
g(tod-natured,aud all'eclionate disposition. Margaret (for 
lhat was her name) was horn in Hriltany, of a family of 
p(‘asanls, hy wlnun she was cherisluui and beloved, and 
with whom she might have passed through life in simple 
rustic happiness, if. misled by the weakness of a tender 
heart, she had not listened to the passion of a gentleman 
ill llie neighbourhood, who promised her marriage. He 
soon ahandone<l her, and adding inhumanity to seduc- 
tion, refused to insure a provision for the child of which 
she was pregnant. Margaret then determined lo leave for 
ever her native villag(^ and retire, where her fault might 
he «*oncealed, lo some colony distant from lhat country 
where she had lost the only portion of a poor peasant 
girl — her reputation. With some borrowed money she 
purchased an old negro slave, with whom she cullivaUnl 
a little corner of this district. 

Madame de la Tour, followed hy hm* negro woman, 
caim? to this spot, where she found Margaret engaged in 
>uckling her child. Soothed and charmed by the sight of 
a person in a situation somewhat similar to her own, 
Madame de la Tour related, in a few words, her past 
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coiidilion and her present wants. Margaret was decplv 
atreclod by the recital; and, more anxious to merit con- 
tidemx* than to create esteem, she confessed, without 
disguise, the errors of which she had been guilty. “As for 
me, said she,“ I deserve my fate; hut you, ^ 

Madam 1 you ! at once vir ^ ^ 

tuous and iin- 


and , 




soDlmig, she otlered Madame do la Tour both her hut and 
her friendship. Thai lady, affected by this tender recep- 
lion, pressed her in her arms, and exclaimed, “ Ah ! surely 
Heaven ha^fut an end to my misfortunes, since it in- 
spires you, lo whom I am a stranger, with more goodness 
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loNNiinlh n\v limn 1 ha\e ever experienced IVoin iny own 
relations ! ' 

1 was iu’qnainted with Margaret.; and, allhongh my 
habitation is a league arid a half fn»m hence, in the woods 
hehiml that sloping mountain, 1 considered myself as her 
ntdghhonr. In tlie cities of Knrope, a street, even a simple 
wall, fre(|uentl\ prevents members of the same family 
from meeting for years ; hut in new colonies we consider 
those persons as m ighhours from whom we are divided 
only hy woods and mountains; and above all, at that 
period, when this island had lilflo iidercourse with the 
lndi«‘s, vicinity alone gave a claim to friendship, and 
hospitality toward strangers seemed less a dirty than a 
pleasure. No sooner was I informed that Margaret had 
found a companion than I hastened to her, in the hope of 
being useful to my ludghbour and her guest. 1 found 
Madame tli* la Tour possesse<l of all those melancholy 
graces which, hy blending sympathy with admiration, 
give tt» beauty additional power. Her countenance was 
inlifresting, expressive at once of dignity and dejection. 
She appeared to he in the last stage of her pregnancy. I 
tohl the two friends that, for the future interests of their 
children, and to jirevenl the intrusion of any other settler, 
Hew had better divide between them the property of this 
wild, sequestered valley , which is neiirly twenty acres in 
extent. They contided that task to me, and I marked out 
two equal portions of land. One includedthe higher part 
ol this enclosure, from the cloudy [dnnacle of that rock, 
whence springs the river of Fan-I*alms, to that precipitous 
clell which you see on the summit of the mountain, and 
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wliicli, IVoiu ils i-oscinblanc() in form to the Ijallloiiiciit of a 
fortress, is railed Ihe Embrasure. It is diffi(.‘ult to find a 
jiath along tliis wild portion of the enrlosure, tbe soil of 
whicli is enrumbered with fragments of rock, or worn into 
channels formed by torrents; yet it jirodiiccs noble trees 
and iiinumenddc springs and rivnkds. The other portion 
of land comprised the plain extending along tbe banks of 
the river of Tan-Palms, to tin* opening wh(;re we are now 
seated, whence* the river takes ils course between those 
two hills, until il falls into the sea. You may still trace the 
v«'stiges of some meadow land; and this part of the com- 
mon is less rugged, hut not more valuable, than the 
other; since in the rainy season il becomes marshy, and 
in dry xveallu'r is so hard and unyielding that it will 
almost resist the stroke ofthe pickaxe. When 1 had thus 
divided the property, I persuaded my neighbours to draw 
lots for their respective |)ossessions. The higher jiorUon of 
land, containing the source of the river of Fan-Palms, 
became tbe property of Madame do la Tour; the lower, 
comprising Ihe plain on the banks of the river, was 
allotted to Margaret ; and each seemed satisfied with 
her share. They entr(*ated me to place their habitations 
together, that they might at all times enjoy the soothing 
intercourse of friendship and the consolation of mutual 
kind oflices. Margaret’s cottage was situated near the 
centre of the valley, and just on the boundary of her 
own plantation. (Hose to llial spot 1 built anollnn’ collage 
for Ihe residence of Madame de la Toim; and thus the two 
friends, w'hi|^hcy possessed all the advantages of neigh- 
bourhood, lived on their own property. I myself cut pali- 
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sadcs IVom tin* mountain, and hronglit lonvos of ran-palms 
from tlio soa-sliore, in order to eonstrnci those two cot- 

"•’etns in (his desert to >j>are 

llio'»e o| Irieiidsliijt, as if to per|>elnale iny regrets to the 
last Innir id ni\ (‘\islenee. 

\s soon as Hie seeond collagi' was linished, Madame 
de la I oiir was delivenid of a girl. Iliad heon 
^ the godfather of Margaret’s ehiid, who was 
christened hy the name of Paul. 
• Madaim; de la ’I'our de.sircd me 

to jxirform the same oflice for 
her child also, together with 



her IViciKl , who }^ave her the name of Virginia. “She 
\vill he virhions, ’’ <*,rie(l Margaret, “ and she will be 
liaj>|i\. 1 have only known misfortune by wandering 
from \irlne.” 

About th(^ time Madame de la Tour recovered, these 
Iwo little estales had already begun lo yield some produce, 
p(Thaps in a small degree owing to the care which 1 occa- 
sionally b(5slowed on their improvement, but far more to. 
the indefatigable labours of the two slaves. Margaret’s 
slave, who was called Itomingo, was still healthy and 
robust, though advanced in years : he possessed some 
Know ledge, and a good natural understanding. He culti- 
val(‘d indiscriminateh , on both j)lantations, the spots of 
ground that seemed most fertile, and sowed w hatever grain 
he thought most congenial to each particular soil. Where 
th(^ ground was poor, he strewed maize; where it was 
most fruitful, he planted wheat; and rice in such spots 
as w(ire marshy, lie threw the seeds of gourds and 
encumbers at tlie fool of the rocks, which they loved lo 
climb, and decorate with their luvurianl foliage. In dry 
spots he cultivated the sweet potato; the cotton-tree flou- 
rished upon the heights, and the sugar-cane grew in the 
clayey soil. He reared some plants of coffee on the bills, 
w here the grain , although small, is excellent. His plantain- 
Irees, which sprea«l their grateful shade on the hanks of 
the river, and encircled the collages, yielded fruit through- 
out tlie year. And, lastly , Homingo,to soothe his cares, 
cnlii\at('d a few plants of tobacco. Sometimes he yvas 
employed ^cutting wood for firing from the mountain, 
somelim<‘s in liewing pieces of rock within the enclosure. 
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in or.lor In level llie paths. The zeal which inspired him 
.Miahled him lo |.erform all these labours with intelligence 

amlacli\ilv. He was much at- 

P rhed In Margaret, and not less 

Madame de la Tour, whose 
‘gro w'omaii , Mary, lie had 
larried on the birth ol Virgi- 
nia; and lie was passionately 
(mid of his wile, Mary was 
Ifbrn at Madagascar, and 
had there acquired 

cl’ 

s o in 
useful 




m 


'm 




arts. She could weave baskets, and a 

sort of sliifT, with long grass that grows 

in the woods. She was active, cleanly, and, 

above all, faithful. It was her care lo prepare 

lh<‘ir meals, lo rear the poultry, and go sometimes to 

Port Louis, to sell the supertiuous produce of these little 

plantations, whicli was not, however, very considerable. 
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If you add to llie personages already mentioned two 
goals, which were brought up with the children, and a 
great dog, which kept watch at night, you will have a 
coraplcto idea of the household, as well as of the produc- 
tions, of these two little farms. 

Madame do la Tour and her friend were constantly 
(Mnploy^d in spinning cotton for the use of their families. 



nestitute of everything which Iheirown industry could not 
supply, at home the\ went hare-footed : shoes were a 
convenience reserved for Sunday, on which day, at an 
(*arly hour, they all ended mass at the church of the Shad- 
dock drove, whii h \ou see vondei'. That church was 
more disiani from Ihoir homes than Pori Louis; but they 
seldom visited the Io>mi, lest they should he treated with 
contempt c^i^account of their dress, which consisted 
simply of the <‘oarse blue linen of Bengal, usually worn 
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l)v slaves. lUil is there in tlial external dcfereiice which 
fortune coinmands, a compensation for domestic hap- 
piness? If these interesting women had soinelliing to 
sutler from the world, their homes on that very account 
heeame more dear to them. No sooner did Mary and 
Itomingo, from this eh^valed spot, perceivt! their mis- 
tresses on the road of the Shaddock Grove, than they flew 
to the loot of the mountain in order to help them to 
ascemt. 'I'heN discerned in the looks of their domestics tin; 
jo\ which their return excited. They found in their retreat 
neatness, iudepemleiice, all the hlessings which are the 
r. c(»mpens(‘ of toil, and the\ r(!C(‘iv('(l the zealous services 
which spring from afleclion. United hy the lie of similar 
waut« and the s\m])athy of similar misfortunes, they gave 
cacti other the tender nam<‘s of companion, friend, sister. 
Tlie\ had hut one will, one interest, one table. All their 
p(i>sessions w(‘r(‘ in common. .\ud if sometimes apassion 
more ardent than friendship awakened in their hearts 
tlie [lang of unavailing anguish, a pure religion, united 
with chaste manners, drew llieir afleclions towards 
another life : as the trembling (lame rises towards 
heaven, when it no longer finds any aliment on earth. 

The duties <>! maternity became a source of additional 
happoiess to these affectionate mothers, whose mutual 
Iriendship gained new strength at the sight of their chil- 
dren. eijually the offspring of an ill-fated attachment. 
I lieN delighted in washing their infants together in the 
>ame bath, in putting them to rest in the same cradle, and 
in changing the maternal bosom at which they received 
nourishment. “My friend,” cried .Madame de la Tour, 
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“we shall each of us have two children, and eacdi of our 
childroii will have two mothers.” As two buds which 
remain on difl'ereut trees of the same kind, after the tem- 
pest has brokim all tlieir brandies, produce more deli- 
eieiis fruil, if cacti, separated from tbe maternal stem, be 
};raflcd on the neij^hbouring tree; so these two infants, 
deprived of all their other relations, when thus evchangcd 
for nourishment 'by those who had given them birth,, 
imbibed feelings of affection still more lender than those 
of son and daughter, brolhcr and sister. While they were 

vet in their cradlesf their mothers talked of their mar- 

*1 ~ 

riage. 'I’hey soothed their own cares by looking forward 
to tbe future happiness of their children ; but this contem- 
plation often drew forth their tears. The misfortunes of 
one mother had arisen from having neglected marriage; 
th ose of the other from having submitted to its laws : one 
bad suffered by aiming to rise above her condition, the 
other by descending from her rank. But lluiy found con- 
solation in retlecting that their more fortunate children, 
far from the cruel prejudices of Kurope, would enjoy at 
once the pleasures of love and the blessings of equality. 

Barely, indeed, lias such an attachment been seen as 
that which the (wo children already tcslitied for each 
other. If Paul complaineil of anv thing, his mother pointed 
to Virginia; at her sight he smiled, and was ajipeascd. If 
aiiN accident befel Virginia, the cries of Paul gave notice 
of the disaster; but the dear little creature would suppress 
her complaints if she lound that he was unhappy. When 
1 came hi^r, 1 usually found them quite naked, as is the 
custom of the country, tottering in their w'alk, and hold- 
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inj; oacli oilier liy the hands and under the arms, as we 
sec r(‘j)resenl<*d llic conslellalion of The Twins. At iii^hl 
these infanls often refused to lie separated, and were 
found l>ing same cradle, their cheeks, their 

hosoins pressed close to{?elher, their hands thrown 



When Ihey Ix'^anlo speak, the first names they learned 
lo j;ive each other were those of brother and sister, and 
childhood knows no softer appellation. Their education, 
h\ directing them ever to consider each other’s wants, 
tended greatly lo increase their alfcction. In a short time, 
all the household economy, the care of preparing their 
I Ural repasts, became the tusk of Virginia, whoso labours 
were always crowned with the praises and kisses of her 
hrother. As for Paul, always in motion, he dug'the garden 
with Ltomingo, or followed him with a little hatchet into 
the woods; and il, in his rambles, he espied a beautiful 

3 
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B rid ended at llie 

island, and all 
their affcelions 

, ' WaIM their mutual lenderiicss, and that of 
; ’■j' t^'cir mothers, employed all the energies 

M vllif minds. 

Their tears had never been called 
forth by tedious application to useless 
iKi r sciences. Their minds had never been 
wearied by lessons of morality, super- 
lluous to bosoms unconscious of ill. 
jjfi/ j They had never been taught not to steal, 

because everything with them was in 
' common ; or not to be intemperate, be- 

cause their simple food was left to their 
own discrulion ; or not lo lie, because they had nothing 
lo conceal. Their young imaginations had never been 
Icrriliod by the idea that God has punishments in store for 
un};ralefnl children, since, wilh them, tilial affection arose 
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naturally from matornal Icndernoss. All they had boen 
lauf!;lit of rolif^ion was to lovo it ; and if they did not offer up 
Ion}; prayers in tin; cliureh, wherever they were, — in the 
house, in the licdds, in the woods, they raised towards 
heaven their iimocent hands, and hearts piiritied by vir- 
tuous affeclions. All their early childhood passed thus, 
like a Ixsiutiful dawn , the prelude of a hri};hl day. Already 
lhe\ assisU'd their mothers in the duties of the household. 
As soon as Ihe crowin}; of the wakeful cock announced the 
iiisl heamofllui moniiu};, Vir};inia arose, and hastened to 
draw water from a iu‘i};hhourin}; spriu};: Iheii returniii}; to 
the house, she prepared Ihe breakfast. \N hen the risin}; 
sun };ilded lln^ points »»f Ihe rocks which overhan}; the en- 
closun* in which Ihey liviM^Marf-arel and lierchild r(‘pair(ul 
lo Ihe dwelliii}; of Madame de la Tour, where tliey offered 
up their morniu}; prayer lo};elher. Thissacriliceoflhanks- 
};ivin}; always pref(*d(‘,d their lirst repast, which they often 
l(n)k hefiu’e th(^ door of llu^ cotla};e, seated upon the 
};rass, under a canopy of plantain : and while the branches 
of that delicious tree aff'orded a };raleful shade, its fruit 
furnished a suhslanlial food ready prcj)ared for them by 
nalure; and ils Ion}; };lossy leaves, spread upon the table, 
su|>plied the place of linen. I’lenlifuland wludesomc nou- 
rishment };ave early };rowlh and vigour to the persons of 
these children, and their countenances expressed the 
purity and the peace of their souls. At twelve years of 
age the ligure of Virginia was in sonie degree formed : a 
profusion of light hair shaded her face, to which her blue 
eyes and coral 1^ gave Ihe most charming brilliancy. 
Her eyes sparkled with vivacity when she spoke; hut 
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when she was silent they were habitually turned upwards, 
\Nilh an expression of extreme sensibility, or rather of 

tender melancholy. The figure of 












Paul h(^fj;an already to display the 
j> raees of youthful beauty, lie 
was taller than Virginia : 

' I is skin was of a darker 
,int ; his nose more 
aquiline; and his black 
BkW would have been 

loo pieredng, if th(! 

which they were sha- 
ded, had not imparled 
to them an e\- 
pression ofsofl- 
ness. Ih^ 






P i was con- 
slantly in 

hen, seated by 
her side, he became 
still. Their meals often 


passed without a word being spoken ; and from their si- 
lence, lh e simple elegance of their attitudes, and the beauty 
"I Ihi'ir naked feel, yon might have fancied you beheld an 
anli<pie group of while marble, representing some of 
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the children of Niobe, but for the glances of their eyes, 
which wore constantly seeking to meet, and their mninni 
soft and lender smiles, which suggested 
ralher the idea of happy celestial 
spirits, whose nature is love, and 
who arc not oblig(Ml to have 
recourse to words for the expres- 
sion of their feelings. 

In the meanliine Madame de 
la Tour, perceiving every day 
some unfolding grace , some 
new })eauty, in her daugliler, 
fell her maternal anxiely in- 
crease with her leiiderness. 

She often said to me, 

“ If I were to die, 
what will become of 
Virginia without for- 
lune? ” 

Madame de la Tour 
had an aunt in France, 
who was a woman of 
qualily, ri<;h, old, and 
a complete devotee. She 
had behaved with so much 
crueltv towards her niece upon 
her marriage, that Madame de la 
Tour had determined no extre- 
milv of disti^jlF^ should ever compel her to have re- 
course to her hard-hearted relation. • Ihd when she 
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hctaiiie a ni(»lli(!r, llic prido of resontincnt was overcome 
l»\ I lie stronger feelings ofinalernal Icnderness. She wrote 
to her annl, informing her of the sudden death of her hus- 
hand, (he hirth of her daughter, and the diflieiilties in 
wliieh she was involved, hurthened as she was with an 
infant and withoul moans of support. She received no 
answer ; hul, nolwilhstanding the high spirit natural to 
her eharael(!r, she no longer feared exposing herself to 
morli(i<-ation ; and although she knew her aunt would 
never pardon her for having married a man who was not 
ofnohle hirth, however estimable, she continued to write 
lo Ik'I’, with the hope of awakening her compassion for 
Virginia. Many years, however, passed without receiving 
an\ t(>k(>n <tf her remembrance. 

At lenglh. in 1738, three years alter the arrival of 
-Mcnisieur d«i la Hourdonnais in this island, Madame de la 
lour was informed lhat the Governor had a letter to give 
tier from her aunt. She flew to Port Louis: maternal joy 
laised her mind above all trilling considerations, and she 
was t areless on this occasion of appearing in her homely 
i'Kire. Monsieur dela Hourdonnais gave her a letter from 
lier aunt, in which she informed her that she deserved 
licr late for inarrying an adventurer and a libertine; lhat 
die |»assions brought with them their own punishment; 
dial lh(‘ jireimiture death of her husband was a just visita- 
tion from Heaven; that she had done well in going to a 
di>laiil island, rather than dishonour her family by re- 
maining in France; and that, after all, in the colony 
where she had taken refuge, none but the idle failed to 
glow rich. Having-thus censured her niece, she concluded 
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by eulogising litt'selT. To avoid, slie said, ilie aliuost iu- 
(ivilable evils of iiiarnage, slio luid defermined to remain 
single. In fuel, as she v^asofa very ambitions disposition, 
she bad resolv<‘d to marry none bnl a man of high rank; 
bid although she ^vas very rich, her fortune was not found 
a sndicient bribe, even at court, to counterbalance the 



malignant dispositions of her mind, and the disagreeable 
qualilii^s of her person. 

After mature deliberation, she added in a jiostscript, 
tlial sIk' iiad sirengiy recoiniiien(h‘d hi'r nieci^ to Monsieur 
de la Hoiirdonnais. This she had imh'ed done, but in a 
nianner of late loo comnion, which renders a patron per- 
haps even more to l^feareii than a declared enemy; for, 
in order to justify herself for her harshness, she had 
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rnifilly slandered her niece, while she affected to pity her 
misfortunes. 

Madame de la Tour, whom no unprejudiced person 
rould have seen without feelings of sympathy and respect, 
was received with the utmost coolness by Monsieur de la 
Ifourdonnais, biassed as he was against her. When she 



painted to him her own situation, and that of her child, 
lie replied in abrupt sentences, — “ We will see what can 
he done — there are so many to relieve — all in good time 
why did you displease your aunt? — you have been 
much to blame.” 

.Ma<lame de la Tour returned to her cottag^her heart 
torn with grief, and filled with all the bitterness ^of disap- 

4 
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poinlmunl. Wlicn sho arrived , she threw her aunt’s letter 
on the table, and exclaimed to her friend, — “There is the 
fruit of eleven years of patient expectation I” Madame de 
la Tour bein}^ the only person in the little circle who could 
read, she again took up the letter, and read it aloud. 
Scarcely had she finished, when Margaret exclaimed, 
“What have we to do with vour relations? Has (lodthen 
forsaken us? He only isourfother. Have we not hitherto 
been hajipy? Why then this regret? You have no cou- 
rage.” Seeing Madame de la Tour in tears, she threw 
herself upon her neck, and pressing her in her arms, — 
“ My dear friend!” cried she, ‘*my dear friend!” — but 
her emotion choked her utterance. At this sight Virginia 
burst into tears, and pressed her mother’s and Margaret’s 
hands alternately to her lips and heart; while Paul, his 
eyes intlauied with anger, cried, clasped his hands toge- 
ther, and stamped with his foot, not knowing whom to 
blame for this scene of misery. The noise soon brought 
Homingo and Mary to the spot, and the little habitation 
resounded with cries of distress, — “Ah, Madame! — Mv 
good mistress ! — My (teai* mother! — Do not weep !” These 
tender proofs of affection at length dispelled the grief of 
Madame de la 'rour. She look Paul and Virginia in her 
arms, and, embracing them, said, — “ You are the cause 
of my aftliclion, my children, hut \ou arc also my only 
source of delight! Y es, my dearchildreu, misfortune has 
n'ached me, but onlj, from a distance : here, I am sur- 
rounded with luijipiness,” Paul and Virginia did not 
underslund lhi|||^etlcclion ; but, when Ibey saw that she 
was calm, they smiled, and continued to caress her. Tran- 
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qnillily was Urns restored in this happy family, and all 
that had passed was hut as a storm in the midst of fine 
weather, which disturbs the serenity of the atmosphere 
hut for a short lime, and then passes away. 

The amiable disposition of these children unfolded 
its«'lf d.'iily. One Sunday, at day-break, their mothers 
liavinj; }:;onc to mass at the church of the Shaddock Grove, 
lli(‘ cliildren perceived a negro-woman beneath the plan- 
laius which surrounded their habitation. She appeared 
almost wasted to a skeleton, and had no other garment 
than a piece of coarse cloth thrown around her. She 
thn'w herself at the feet of Virginia, who was preparing 
the family breakfast, and said, — “ My good young lady, 
liave pity on a poor runaway slave. Kora whole month 
I have wandered among these mountains, half dead with 
liimger, and olTen pursued by the liuntcrs and their dogs. 

I tied from my master, a rich planter of the lllack Itiver, 
wlio lias used me as you see;” and she showed her body 
mark(‘d with scars from the lashes she had received. She 
added, — “ I was going to drown myself; but hearing you 
lived here, I said to myself. Since there are still some 
good while people in this country, I need not die yet.” 
\ irginia answered with emotion, “Take courage, unfor- 
limate creature! here is something to eat;” and she gave 
tier the breakfast she had been preparing, which the slave 
in a lew minutes devoured. When her hunger was ap- 
peiiscil, \ irginia said to her, “ Poor woman! 1 should like 
to go and ask forgiveness for you of your master. Surely 
I lie "light of you will touch him with pity. Will you show 
me the way?’ — “ Angel of heaven!” answered the poor 
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negro-woman, “ I will follow you where you please.” 
Virginia called her brother, and begged him to accompany 
her. The slave led the way, by w'inding and difficult paths 
through the woods, over mountains, which they climbed 

with difficulty, and across 
rivers , through which 
they were obliged to 
wade. At length, 
about the middle 
of the day, they 
reached the fool 
of a sleep de- 
scent upon 
the borders 
of the Black 
Biver. There 
tliey percei- 
ved a well- 
built house 
surrounded 
by extensive 
plantations , 
and a num- 

ffyj fvl 

ber of slaves 

employed in their various labours. Their master was 
walking among them with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
switch in his hand. He w'as a tall thin man, of a brown 
compleidon ; his eyes were sunk in his head, and his dark 
eye-brows w'ei||||oiiied in one. Virginia, holding Paul by 
the hand, drew near, and wiUi much emotion begged him 
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lor the love of God, lo pardon his poor slave, who stood 
trembling a few paces behind. The planter at first paid 
little attention to the children, who, ho saw, were meanly 
dressed. But when he observed the elegance of Virginia’s 
form, and the profusion of her beautiful light tresses, 
which had escaped from beneath her blue cap; when he 
heard the soft tone of her voice, which trembled, as well 
as her whole frame, while she implored his compassion ; 
he look the pipe from his mouth, and lifting up his stick, 
swore, with a terrible oath, that he pardoned his slave, 
not for the love of Heaven, but of her who asked his for- 
giveness. Virginia made a sign lo Hie slave lo approach 
her muster; and instantly sprang away, followed by Paul. 

They climbed up the sleep they liad descended ; and 
having gained the summit, sealed themselves at the foot 
of a tree, overcome with fatigue, hunger, and thirst. They 
had left their home fasting, and had walked live leagues 
since sunrise. Paul said to Virginia, “ My dear sister, it 
is past noon, and I am sure you are thirsty and hungry : 
we shall lind no dinner here ; let us go down the moun- 
tain again, and ask the master of the poor slave for some 
food.” — “ Oh, no,” answered Virginia, “ ho frightens mo 
loo much. Remember what Mamma sometimes says, ‘The 
bread of the wicked is like stones in the mouth.’ ” — 
” \\hat shall we do then? ” said Paul; “ these trees pro- 
duce no Iruit fit to eat; and I shall not be able to find even 
a tamarind or a lemon to refresh you.” — “ God will take 
care of us,” replied Virginia; “ He listens to the cry even 
ol the little birds when they ask Him for food.” Scarcely 
had slie pronounced these words when they heard the noise 



B spring, they guthcred and 

ate a few cresses which 
grew on the border of the 
stream. Soon afterwards, 
were wandering backwards 
s in search of more solid 
, Virginia perceived , in 
part of the forest, a young 
lie kind of cabbage which is 
top of the palm, enfolded 
ves, is well adapted for food ; 
the stalk of the tree is not 
a man’s leg, it grows to 
eel in height. The wood of 
5ed , is composed only of very 
ts; but the bark is so hard 
that it turns the edge of the hatchet, and 
Paul was not Jitrnishcd e>eii \Nith a knife. At length he 
thought of settmg lire to the palm-tree; Imt a n(*w difli- 
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( ullv occurred : lie had no steel with which to strike lire; 
and allhou};h the whole island is covered with rocks, I do 
not heliove it is possible to find a single flint. Necessity, 
however, is fertile in expedients, and the most useful in- i 
\cnlions have arisen from men placed in the most desti- ' 
lute situations. 

IVud determined to kindle a fire in the manner of 
the negroes. With the sharp end of a stone he made 
a small hole in the branch of a tree that was quite dry, 
and which he held between his feet : he then, with 
till' edge of the same stone, brought to a point another 
(li \ branch of a different sort of wood, and afterwards, 
placing the piece of pointed wood in the small hole of 
lli(! branch which he held with his feet, and turning it 
lapidly hetw(!en his hands, in a few minutes smoke and 
spaiks of lire issued from the point of contact. Paul then 
licajied together dried grass and brunches, and set fire to 
the foot of the palm-tree, which soon fell to the ground 
with a tremendous crash. The fire was further useful to 
him in stripping off the long, thick, and pointed leaves, 
within which the cabbage was enclosed. 

Having thus succeeded in obtaining this fruit, they 
ate part of it raw, and part dressed upon the ashes, 
which they found equally palatable. They made this 
h ngal repast with delight, from the remembrance of the 
hcmwolenl action they had performed in the morning : 
>t‘t their joj was embittered by the thoughts of the 
uneasiness which their long absence from liome would 
<»ccasiou their mothers. 

N irginia olleii recurred to this subject : but Paul, who 
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fell his slrenglli ronoved bj (heir meal, assured her, 
(hat it would not he long bid’ore lh(!y reached home, and, 
by the assurance of their safely, Iranquillised the minds 

of (heir |>arenls. 

After dinner they were much 
einhaiTussed by the recollec- 
tion (hat (hey had now no 
aide, and (hat they were ig- 
norant of (he way. Paul, 
whose s|)irit was not sub- 
dued bydifticulties, said 
to- Virginia, — 
“ The sun shines 
full upon our 
huts at noon ; 
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we iimsi pass, as wo did this morning, over that inoun- 
i:iiii wilh its three points, whicdi yon see yonder. Come, 
let ns he moving.'’ This inonntuin was that of the Three 
|{|•(•a^^ls, so called from the form of its three peaks. 
Tli(‘\ (hen des<‘<*iided the s((‘e|) hank of the Black Hiver, 
on the norllieni side; and arrived, after an hour’s walk, 
on (he hanks of a large river, which stopped (heir fur- 
Iher piogress. This large portion of (he island, covered 
a- il is with foresis, is even now so little known, that 
iiiaiiv of its rivei’s and mountains have not vet received 

ft 

a name. Tlu^ slroara, on the hanks of which Paul and 
\ ir^iiiia w(*re now standing, rolls foaming over a bed of 
locks. The noise of the water frightened Virginia, and 
"hr was afraid to wade through the current : Paul Iherc- 
fui e took her up in his arms, and went thus loaded over 
(lie slipp(‘rv rocks which formed the bed of the river, 

< iireless of the tmiudtnoiis noise of its waters. “Do not 
he afraid." cried he to Virginia, “I feel very strong with 
>on. If that planter at the Black Biver had refused you 
the pardon of his slave, 1 would have fought with him. ” 
— “ \\ hat ! " answered Virginia, “ with that great wicked 
man! To what have 1 exposed you! Gracious heaven! 
Ihiw difticnlt it is to do good! and yet it is so easy to 
do w rtnig. " 

\Mi(mi Paul had crossed the river, he wished to con- 
limu‘ (he journey carrying his sister; and he flattered 
himsolf that he could ascend in that way the mountain of 
(h(‘ Three Breasts, which was still at the distance of half a 
I' Hguc; hut his strength soon failed, and he was obliged 
l'> >el down his hnrlhcn. and to rest himself by her side. 
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Vii’^iuiu then said to him, — “ My dear brother, the sun 
is goinjj; down ; you have still some strength left, hut mine 
has quite failed : do leave me here, and return 
home alone to ease the fears of our 
mothers.” — “Oh, no,” said Paul, “I 
will not leave you. If night over- 
taK(!s us in this wood , I will 
light a lire, and bring down 
another )»alni-tri'e : von shall 
eat the eahhage, and 1 will 
form a covering of 
the leaves 
to shelt(!r 
you.” In 
the mean- 
time, Vir- 
ginia being 
a little rest- 
ed, she ga- 
thered from 
the trunk of 
an old tree, 
which over- 
hung the 
hank of the 
river, some 
long leaves 
of the plant 

calle<l hart s to^^ie, which grew near ' its root. Of 
lhe>e leaves she made a sort of buskin, with which 
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~|ii> coNon'd her I’ool, llinl were })lee(linf> from llie 
(if llic sloiiy jialhs; for, in her eager desire! lo 
tin fined, she had forgotleii lo pill on her shoes. Keiding 
lii'r leel cooled liy the freshness of the hsivcs, she hroKe 
nIV a hraneh of bamhoo, and eonlinned her \\allv, 
li iiiiiiig wilh OIK' hand on (lie slnff, and with the ollii'r 
nil I'aiil. 

They walked on in this manner slowly through the 
\\no(U ; hut from the height of the trees, and the thickness 
nf (heir foliage, they soon lost sight of the mountain of 
llie Three Breasts, by which they liad hitherto direiTed 
llieir eniirse, and also of the sun, which was now seltiiig. 
\l lengih lh(iy wandered, wilhout pm’ceiving it, from the 
healeii |ialh in which they had hitherto walked, and found 
Ihemselves in a labyrinth of trees, underwood, and rocks, 
>\h<‘ne(‘ I here appeared lobe no outlet. Paul madeVirginia 
'it dn\M), while he ran backwards and forwards, half frantic, 
in search of a path which might lead them out of this thick 
"nnd: hut he fatigued liiinself lo no purpose, lie then 
< limhed lo llie loj) of a lofty tree, whence be ho[»cd at least 
to p(*rceivc the mountain of the Three Breasts : but he 
could discern nothing around him but the tops of trees, 
"oiiK* of w hich were gilded willilhe last beams of the setting 
'•on. Already llie shadows of the mountains were spread- 
ing ov(‘r tile forests in llie valleys. The wind lulled, 
ii'i is usually the case at sunset. 

The most profound silence reigned in those awful 
"oliludi's, which was only interrupted by the cry of tin* 
d(*er. wlio came lo their lairs in that unfrequented spot. 
I*aiil. ill |h(‘ liope llial some liunler would liear Ids 
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and \t*xalion. He looked around in order to make 
-nine arranp'inenl lor passing the niglil in llial <leserl ; 
ImiI lie ( (Mild (ind neilher fountain nor palm-tree, nor ev<>n 
a iM JincIi of diA NNood lit for kindling a lire. Ih^ ^^as llien 
iiiipre>M'd, by experience, xvith the sense of his own 
weakness, and began to weep. Virginia said to him, — 
Mo nol veep, my dear brother, or 1 
'iiall h(' overwhelmed wilh grief. 1 am 
lli(‘ ('aiise of all your sorrow, and of ^KjjjjE 




hel us pray to God, my dear brother,” she again 
^aid, “and lie will hear us.” They hud seareely 
liiii>hed Iheir prayer, when they heard the harking of 
■' du^^. - Ii tniisl he the dog of some hunter,” said Maul, 
who eoines here at night, to lie in wait for Ih • 
'h'er. Soon after, the dog began harking again with in- 
'■|■'•ased viol(Mie(‘. “ Surely,” said Virginia, “it is Kidide, 
•Mir (AMI dog : yes, — now I know his hark. .Vre we then 
near hoim*? — at the foot of our own mountain?” .\ 
auMiKMit after, Fich'h* was at their feet, harking, howling. 
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moaning, and (h^voiiring lliciii wiili liis caressos. lioforo 
Ihoy could recover from I heir surprise, lh(*y saw Domingo 
running towards lliein. At (he sight of the good old 
lU'gro , who wepi for joy, they began to weej) too, hnl 
had not the pow(M* lo niter a syllahle. When Domingo 
had n^covered himself a lillle, — “ Oh, my dear children," 
said he, « how mis(*rahh‘ IniNe you made your mothers! 
How aslonisluMl Ihey w«*n‘, when lln'v returned with me 
IVom mass, on no( finding you al honn*. Mary, who was 
at work al a lillh' <lislanc«‘, coidd not tell us where you 
were gone, 

I ran backwards and for wards in lh(‘ plantalion, 
nol knowing wlnu'c lo look lor you. Al hisl 1 look s(nne 
<»f your old clothes, and showing Ihem lo I'ideh*, the poitr 
animal, as if he underslood me, imniediiitely began lo 
sctMil your palh; and conducled me, wagging his lail all 
lln* while, lo the lUack Diver. I there saw a planter, who 
(old me you had brought hack a Maroon negro-woman, 
his slav(*, and (hat he ha<l pardoned her al your reipiesl. 
Dul whal a pardon! he showed her lo me with her feel 
chained (o a hha*k of wttod. and an iron collar with three 
hooks fastened round her neck! After lhal, Fidele, still 
on the sceni, led me uplhe sleep hank of (he lllack Diver, 
wlu'i'e he again '^lopped, and hai'k«‘d with all his might. 
This was on Ihe brink of a >pring, near whi« h was a fallen 
palm-tr(*(\ and a lire, still sundxitig. .\l last he led me to 
this \ery spot. We are now al Ihe fool of the mountain 
of Ihe Three Dreasis. aiul ^lill four good leagues from 
home. r.ome,^l, ami reco>(*r your strength. " Do- 
mingo Ihen presented them with a cake, >ome fruit, and 
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,1 lar^c j;onrd, full of a ljcvcraj?(! composed of wine, 
sv.ilcr, Icmon-juico , sugar, and nutmeg, which Ihoir 
iiiolhcrs had prepared to invigoralc' and refresh (hem. 

Virginia sighed at the recoiled ion of 
Ilie poor slave, and at the uneasiness 
I hey had given their molhctrs. Slui 
re])(?ated scvei’al limes — “Oh, how 
difficult it is h> do good !” 

While she and Paid were 
taking refreshment, it being 
already night, Domingo Kin- 
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and iiuvin^ loiiiid ainoii^ tiu; rocks a 
I'arliciilar kind of twisteil wood, called bois do rondo, 
which hums when (luile green, and throws out a 
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hla/o, lio ma(l(‘ a lon li of it, which ho lighlod. 
Hut vvhoii lh(‘y |»n*paro<l (o roiilinuo their jouriu'y, 
a new diftioulty ()(‘(‘urrod ; Haul and Virginia could 
no lou^iu’ walk, their feet heinji violently swollen and 
inllanu'd. Itoiiiiii^o kiuwv lud what to do; whetluT to 
leave them, and j^o in search of het|», or remain and ])ass 
Hu; nijfht with them on that sjud. “There was a lime," 


mm 


he, “nnIicu I coidd carry you luitli 
toj^ether in m\ arms. lUil now you 
arcfirowii hifj, and I am grown old.” 
\Vhil(‘ he was in this perplexity, a 
troop of .Maroon ni'groes appeared 
at a short distaiua* fi’om them. The 
chief of the liand, a))proa(‘hing Paul 
and Virginia, said to them, 
tt||||k — “ (lood little whih; people, 

do not he afraid. We 
saw you pass this morn- 
ing with a negro- 
woman of the 
Black River. You 


>\enl to ask panhui for her (d‘ her wicked master : 
and we, in ndurj) for this, will carry you home upon 
«Mir shoulders. ' Me llieii made a sign, and four of ttio 
slivuigesi iK'gntes immediately formed a sort of litter 
with the hrauches of trees and lianas, and ha\ing sealed 
Paul and \irgiuia on it, carried them upon their shoul- 
ders. homingo marched in front with his lighted torch, 

* 

and IhcN proce^ed amidst the rejoicings of the whole 
troop, who overwhelmed them with their benedictions. 
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V'lr^inia, auec- 
lod by this 
s<‘cne, said to l*aiil, with emo- 
tion, — “Oil, inydear brother! 
(iod never leaves a ^ood ac- 
tion unrewarded." 

II was midnight when they arrived af the foot of their 
'oniinlain, on the ridges of whicli several tires were 
I'rldeil. As soon as they began to ascend, they heard 
exflaiinijig, — “Is it \ou, niv children?^’ Thev 
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answ(!red imino(liulely,an(l llie negroes also, “ Y’es, yes, it 
IS.” A moment after they could distinguish their mothers 
and Mary coming to\sards them with lighted slicks in 
their hands. “ Unhappy children,” cried Madame de la 
Tour, “where have you been? What agonies you have 
made us suffer!” — “We have been,” said Virginia, “to 
the Itlack lliver, where we went to ask pardon for a poor 
Maroon slave, to w'hoin I gave our breakfast this morning, 
because she seemed dying of hunger; and these Marofin 
negroes have brought us home.” Madame de la Tour 
embraced her daughter, without being able to speak; and 
Virginia, who fell her face wet with her mother’s tears, 
exclaimed, — “ Now I am repaid for all Uk^ hardships 1 
have suffered.” Margaret, in a transport of delight, 
pressed Uaul in her arms, exclaiming, — “And you also, 
my dear child! you have done a good action.” When 
they reached the cottages with their children, they enter- 
tained all the negroes with a plentiful njpast, after which 
the latter returned to their woods, praying Heaven to 
slmwer down every description of blessing on those good 
white people. 

Kvery day was to these families a day of happiness 
and of tranquillity. Nidther ambition nor envy disturbed 
their repose. They did not sec'k to obtain a useless 
reputation out of doors, w Inch ma\ he procured bv artifice, 
ami lost h\ calumn\ ; hut W(‘re contimled to be the sole 
witnesses and judg(‘s of their own actions. In this island, 
where, as is the case in most <'olonies, scandal forms the 
principal lopj|||of conversation, their ^irlues, and even 
their names, were unknown. The jmsser-by on the road 
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lu I li«‘ Shaddock Grove, indeed, would sometimes ask (he 
iithahilanis of (lie plain, who lived in (he co((a^('s up 
Hmtc? and was always (old, even hy those who did not 
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kiio\\ (liciii, “Tlniy are good people.” The modest violel 
<onceaIed in thorny phn‘es, shells all unseen i(s 
d'“lighllul fragrance around. 

Slander, which, under an appearance of justice, natu- 
m 11\ itu'linos (he hear( (o falsehood or (o haired, was 
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entirely banished from their conversation; for it is im- 
possible not to hate in<‘n if we believe them to be wicked, 
or to live with the wicked wiihout concealing that hatred 
under a false pn>tence of good feeling. Slander thus 
puts ns ill at ease with olh(*rs and with ourselves. In 
this little circle, therefore, the conduct of individuals was 
not discussed, but the best manner of doing good to all; 
and allhough they had but liltle in Ihcir power, their 
unceasing good-will and kindness of heart made them 
<’onslanlly ready to do what they could for oUum’s. Soli- 
lud<*. far from having hhinled lh(‘se Ixmevobml feelings, 
had r«md(M’<Ml Ihcir dispositions even more kindly. Al- 
lhough lln> pelly s<'an<lals of lln^ day furnisInMl no subjcM’l 
(tf conversalion lo them, yet Ihe conhmiplation of nature 
lilletl Iheir minds wilh enihusiaslic delighl. Th(>yador(Ml 
Ihe houidy of lhat Providence, which, by llnnr instru- 
im*nlalily, had spread abundance and heauly amid these 
barren rocks, and had t'nabled them lo enjoy Ihose pure 
and simple pleasures, which are ever graterid and ever 
new . 

Paul,in Iwelve years of age. was stronger and mon' 
intelligent than most Kuropean youths ar(‘ al lifteen; and 
Ihe planlalions, whi(*h Itomingo nn'ndy cultivated, were 
all emhidlished by him. lie would go with llu' old negro 
into Ihe mdghhouring woo<ls, where In' would n>ol up Ihe 
young plants of lemon, orange, and tamarind trees, the 
round heails of which art* of so fresh a grt'cn, logelln*r 
wilh <lal<‘-palm trees, which produce fruit lilh*d with a 
swet‘1 ert'am. pt»^“ising Ihe line pt'rfunn* of Ihe orange 
llttwt'r. Tln‘s<> Im's, which hatl alreatlv allaint'd lo a 
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inanf;o, iilligulor pear, the guava, the bread-fruit tree, 
and the narrow-leaved rosc-appio, were also planted bv 
him with profusion ; and the greater number of these 
lr(*es already afforded their young cultivator both shade 
and fruit, llis industrious hands diffused the riches of 
nature ov(*r even tin? most barren parts of the plantation. 
Several sp(‘<'ies of aloes, thc! Indian (ig, adorned willi 
y(?llow (lowers spotted with r<!d, and thc thorny torch- 
thistle, gr(‘w upon tin? dark summits of tlie rocks, and 
seemed to aim at reaching the long lianas, which, laden 
with blue or scarlet (lowers, h’.mg scattered over the 
st«‘epes( piirtsofthe mountain. 

1 loved lu (race (lie ingenuilv In* liad exercised in thc 
arrangement of tlu'S(‘ tnes. lie had so disposed them 
lliat (lie whole could be seen at a single glance. In the 
middle of tlie hollow lie had planted shrubs of the lowest 
growtir, Indiiud giew the more lofty s(»rts; then trees of 
Kie ordinai'v lieigtil ; and l>e\ond and above all, the vene- 
rable and lofty grov(‘s wlucti bordi'c the circumference. 

I bus (his extensivi' enclosure appeared, from its centre, 
like a \erdaut amphitlieaire decoratiMl with fruits and 
tlowt'rs, (‘onlaiuiug a varietv of vegetables, some strips of 
meadow-land, and tields of rice and ei>rn. Ihit, in arrang- 
ing lliese vegetable productions to his own taste, he 
wamlered not loo tar from (lu* designs of .Nature, (iuided 
bv tier suggestions, tu' had tlirovvn up<»n the elevated spots 
such Si'cds as tlie wind', wouht scatter aluml. and near 
IIm' borders ot the spring*, those which float upon the water, 
Kvery plant lhuM||rew in its propm* soil, and every spot 
semued ilecoraled bv .Na(ur«*'s <»wn hand. The streams 
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wliicli fell froin the suinaiils of tiio rocks fornicd in some 
|);irh of Ike valley sparkling cascades, and in olliers were 
s|»i'(‘ad inlo broad mirrors, in which wore rcfloclod, sol in 
M'ldiiro, the llowcring trees, the overhanging rocks, and 
lln‘ a/.urc heavens. 

Nolwilhslanding the great irregularity of the ground, 

these plantations were, for the 
most part, easy of access. 
We had, indeed, all given 
him our ad vice and assistance, 
in order to accomplish this 
end. 

He laid conducted one path 
entirely round the valley, and 
various branches from it led 
from th(i circumference to the 
c(?ntr(*. lie had drawn some 
advantage from the most rug- 
g(‘d s|>ots, and had htendcal, in 
harmonious union, level walks 
"ilh llie imapialitics of the soil, and trees which grow 
"ild with the cultivated varieties. 

With that immense quantity of large pebbles which 
ii»»w block up these paths, and which are scattered over 
iiiost of the ground of this island, he formed pyrami<lal 
h'iips here and there, at the base of whicli he laid 
•'•"idd. and planted rose-bushes, tiu! Uarbadoes (lowcr- 
I lice, and other shridis, which love to climb the rocks. 

In a short timetlie dark and shapeless heaps of stones 
he had constructed were covered witli verdure, or with 
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llui linls of llio most heuuliful llovvers. Hollow 

r(M «'ss<'s oil llii! lionl(M‘s of llu! striiams , sliiuled by 
oV(*rliiiiigiiig boughs of a{;(‘(l ll•(‘(*s, formi'd rural 
^rolloi's, iin|>('rvious to llu; rays of llu; sun, in wbicli you 
iiii^bl «Mijoy a r(ffr(*sbiuf' cooluoss (luring llu; luiil-day 
lu'uls. One palb led lo a clump of forest trees, in llu; 
leiilre of wbicb, sbellered from llu; wind, you found a 

fruit-tree , laden with 
produce. Here was a 
' corn-lield; Ihere, an or- 
chard : from one avenue 
you bad a view of Hie 
collafii's; froyi anolber, of 
Ibe iiiiiceessible summit of 
lilt' mounlain. Uenealb om; tutted 
bower of ^um-ln;e'<, iiib'iwoven 
wilb lianas, no idijecl whatever 
could be perc(;i\ed ; while Ibe point of 
Ibe adjoining rock, jiiltiiig out from the 
mounlain, .commanded a view of the 
whole eiudosure, and of llu* distant ocean, where, occa- 
sionally, w(* could diseern Ibe distant sail, arriving from 
Kurope, or bound Ibitber. 

(Ill tbi*' roek Hie two families fri*(picnlly uu*l in the 
e>euiu^. and cnjoyod iii >ib’nce Ibe fre>biies‘. of the 
llowers, the j^entle murmiu> of Ibe fountains, and Ibe 
last blended bariuoui<*s of lij;bt and shade. 

^otbiu^ coubi be more ebarmiu^ than Ibe nanu's which 
were be>lowi*d U|||^i some of the deli^blful relreals of 
Ibis labyriiilb. The n»ck of which I ba\e been speaking. 
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wImmico liu‘y rouM disporn niy approach at a cuiisidorahlc 
(li'«tan( t', was called the Discovery of Friendship. Paid 
and N’irginia had annised theinsehes by plunt- 
IP. inf> a bamboo on 

/ Ihc^^ hoisted a little while handkerchief ^ 
IT "*>y sipial of my approach, ns they had 
H i^<‘cn a tlaf; hoisl(ul on the neighbouring 

H inounlain on the sigh! of a vessel at sea. 

n I The idea slrin'k me of engraving an in- 

seriplion on the stalk of this 
r(MMl ; for 1 never, in the 
cours(i of my travels, expe- 
rienced anything like the plea- 
*** seeing a statue or 
other monument of ancient art, 
Mmm ^ reading a v^ell-writtcn 

inscri|)tion. It seems to me as 
if a human voice issued from 
the stone, and making itself 
jjSK ' *- heard after the lapse of ages, 

addressed man in the midst of 
a desert, to tell him that he is 
not alone, and that other men, 
'‘II that \ery spot, had fell, and thought, and suffered 
hlo‘ himself. 

If the inscription belongs to an ancient nation, which 
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IK) lunger ovisis, il leads tlio soul tliroiigli infinite space, 
and slrengllieiis the consciousness of its immortality, by 
(lemonslraling (hut a thought has survived the ruins of 
an (iinpire. 

I inscrilMal then, on the litlh; stall' of Paul and Virgi- 
nia’s Hug, (he following lines of Horace : — 

fnilres Kfleim', lucida sidcra, / 

Vaidiirumqne regal paler, 

Olislriclis aliis, iirader iapiga. 

“May the hrolhers of Helen, hrighl stars like yon, and 
llie Father of the winds, Kiiidc you ; and may 
you IVel only the breath of the zephyr.’’ 

There was a guin-ln'e, uiuler the shade of which Paul 
was aceustoiued to sit to contemplate the sea when 
agitated by storms. 

On the bark of this tree i engraved the following line 
from Virgil ; — 

Forlunaltis el ille, Deos <pii novil agrestes. 

“ Happy art thou, my son, in knowing only the 
pastoral divinities." 

.\nd over the door of .Madame de la Tour’s cottage, 
where the families so frequently met, 1 placed this line : — 

At stM'ura quies, ft iifsfia fallfii' \iU. 

*• Here dwell a oalin eonscience. and a life that knows 
not deeeit." 

Hut Virginia did not approve of my Latin : she said, 
that what I had f%<'ed at (he foot of her (lugstaif was too 
long and learned. 
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• 1 should liave liked belter, " added she, “ lo have 
..*<•11 insrrihed, ever agitated, yet constant.” — “Such 
a moUo." I answered, “would have been still more 
aindicahle to virtue.” My reflection made her blush. 

The delicacy of sentiment of these happy families was 
manifested in everything around them. They gave the 
tenderest names lo objects in appearance the most in- 
dilferenl. 

A hr>rder of orange, plantain, and rose-apple trees, 
planled round a green-sward where Paul and Virginia 
somclinies danced, received the name of Concord. An 
<»ld lr(*e. beneath the shade of which Madame do la 
Tour and Margaret used lo recount their misfortunes, 
\Nas called The Burial-place of Tears. They bestowed 
llic names of Brittany and Normandy on two lilllc plots of 
,:;> (uind, where they had sown corn, strawberries, and pease. 

honiingo and Mary, wishing, in imitation of their 
mistresses, lo recall to mind Angola and Foullepoinle, 
llic places of their birth in Africa, gave those names to the 
little fields where the grass was sown with which they 
"ove their baskets, and where they had planled a cala- 
l*asli-lree. 

Thus, by cultivating the productions of their respcsc- 
li'e climates, these exiled families cherished the dear 
illusions which bind us to our native country, and 
'o||ein‘d their regrets in a foreign land. Alas! I have 
'•■en thesi* trees, these fountains, these heaps of stones, 
"liich are now so completely overlhrow'n — which now, 
I'l'C the desolated plains of (Ireece. present nothing but 
niasM's of ruin and alfecling remembrances, all but called 
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inlo life by the many charming appellations thus bestowed 
u|>un llicin ! 

Hut perhaps the most delightful spot of this enclosure 
was tliat called Virginia's Hesting-place. At the foot of 

the rock which 
bore the name of 
^ The Discovery of 

^ Friendship is a 

small crevice, 
whence issues u 
founlain , forming, 
near its source , a 
|„' little spot of marshy soil 
in the middle of a field 
of rich grass. 

At the time of I’aul’s 
birth 1 had made Marga- 
ret a present of an In- 
dian cocoa which had 
heen given me. and which 
he planted on (he bor- 
der of this fenny ground, 
in order that the tree 
might one day serve to 
mark the epoch of her son's birth. Madame de la Tour 
planted another cocoa, with the same view, at the birth 
of Virginia. These nuts produced two cocoa-trees, 
which ftirmed the only records of the twjD families : one 
was called Haflils tree, the other, Virginia’s. Their 
growth was in the same proportion as that of the two 
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NMUiifi jXM’sons. not exactly equal; but they rose, at 
lli.« <>n<l of tv\elv(‘ years, above the roofs of the colla{?es. 
\in a(lN their tender stalks were interwoven, and clasters 
-.1 \oiinf: cocoas Imn^ from them over the l)asin of the 
r<>iitiliiin. With the (*\ception (d‘ these two trees, this 
ii-.iilx of the rock was left as it had been decorated by 
iialdrc. 

Oil its embrowned and moist sides broad plants 
of maidmi-hair glistened with their green and dark stars; 
and tufts of wave-leaved hart’s-longue, suspended like 
loii^ ribands of purfiled green, tloated on the wind. 
Niar lhi> grew a chain of the Madagascar periwinkle, 
llc' tlowers of which lesmnbled the red gillyllower; and 
l!(i long-podd<*d capsicum, the seed-vessels of which are 
•I llic colour of blood, and more resplendent than coral. 
\ca!' them, the herb balm, with its heart-shaped leaves, 
and the swc(‘t basil, which has the odour of the clove, 
'•\lialcd the most delicious perfumes. From the precipi- 
loiix side of the mountain hung the graceful lianas, like 
ll"ating draperies, forming magnificent canopies of ver- 
dure on the face of the rocks. The sea-birds, allured by 
die slillness of these retreats, resorted here to pass the 
eight. 

At the hour of sun.sel we could perceive the cur- 
I' w and the stint skimming along the sea-shore; the 
t igat(‘-hird poised high in air; and the white bird of the 
•'"pic, wliich abandons, with tlie star of day, llie solitudes 
•d tile Indian Ocean. Virginia took pleasure in resting 
licr<(df upon the border of this fountain, decorated with 
''ild and siiblinu' iiiagiiilicencc. She often went thither 
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lo wash llu! linon of Ihc family hcnealh Ihc shade of the 
two corOa-lrees, and thither too she sometimes led her 
goats to graze. While she was making cheeses of their 
milk, she loved to see them browse on the maiden-hair 
fern which (dothed the steep sides of the rock, and hung 

suspended by one of ils 
cornices, as on 
a pedestal. 
Paul . observ- 
ing that Vir- 
ginia was fond 
of this spol , 
brought thi- 
ther, from the 
neighbouring 
forest, a greal 
V a r i e I y o f 
birds’ nests. 

Tlu! old birds, following their young, soon 
established themselves in this new colony. 
Virginia, at slated times, (list 111)111(^1 amongst 
them grains of rice, millet, and miaze. .As soon as she 
appeared, the whistling blackbird, the amadavid bird, 
whose note is so soli, the cardinal, with its tlam(}-colour(*d 
plumage, forsook their bushes; the parroquet, green 
as an emerald, descended from the neighbouring fan- 
palms; the j>arlridge ran along the grass; all advanced 
promiscuously towards her, like a brood of chickens ; and 
she and Paul foumj^u exhauslless source of amusement 
in observing their sports, tludr repasts, and their loves. 
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\iniiil)K* chiliireii ! thus passed your earlier days in 
miiu.ciu e. and in obeying llic impulses of kindness. 
Il-iw many times, on Ibis very spot, have your raolliers, 
|t! t >sirig yon in Ibeirarms, blessed Heaven for the conso- 
l ilitiiis your unfolding virtues prepared for tbeir declining 

years, while they at the 
same time enjoyed 
the satisfaction 
of seeing yon 
begin life under 
the happiest 
anspi(!es ! How 
many times, be- 
neath the shade 
of those rocks, 
have 1 partaken 
with them of your 
rural repasts, which 
never cost any animal 
its life! Gourds full of 
milk, fresh eggs, cakes 
of rice served up on 
plantain leaves, with 
of mangoes, oranges, dates, pomegranates, pijie- 
MTI'’'- Inriiisbcd a wholesome repast, the most agreeable 

*" ill'- ♦•y. as well as delicious to the taste, that can pos- 
'il'l) lie imagined. 

i.ike (be repast, the conversation was mild, and free 
'werUhing having a tendency to do harm. Paul 
talked ot the labours of the day and of the morrow. 
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llowiis conlinii;illy()lanning something for thoaecommoda- 
lion of their little society. Here he discovered that the 
paths were rugged,thcre that the scats were uncomfortable : 
sometimes the young arbours did not afford sufficient 
shade, and Virginia might be better pleased elsewhere. 

During the rainy season the two families met together 
in the cottage, 


were heaped its products — 

bags of rice, sheaves of corn, and baskets of plantains. 
Some degree of luxury usually accompanies abundance; 
and Virginia was taught by her mother and Margaret to 
prepare sherbet and cordials from the juice of the sugar- 
cane, the lemon, and the citron. 

When night came, the) all supped together by the light 
of a lamp; after which Madame do la Tour or Margaret 
related some story of levellers benighted in those woods 
of Europe that are still infested by banditti; or told a 
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(liMiiiil liile of some shipwrecked vessel, thrown by the 
(eiiipest upon the rocks of a desert island. To these 
icrilids the children listened 
wilh eager atten- 
tion, and earnestly ' 
hoped that Heaven 
would one day grant 
lliein the joy of per- 





forming the rites of hospitality 
fo>vards such unfortunate persons. 
When the lime for repose arrived, the two 
■di. s separated and retired for the night, eager to meet 
•j-'du the (ollowing morning. Sometimes they were 
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lulled to repose by the beating of the rains, which fell in 
torrents upon the roofs of their cottages, and sometimes 
by the hollow winds, which brought to their ear the distant 
roar of the waves bi’eaking upon the sliorc. They blessed 
(lod for their own safety, the feeling of which was brought 
home more forcibly to their minds by the sound of remote 
danger. 

Madame de la Tour occasionally read aloud some 
affecting history of the Old or New Testament. Her audi- 
tors reasoned but little upon these sacred volumes, for 
their theology centred in a feeling of devotion towards the 
Supreme Hcing, like that of nature; and their morality 
was an active principle, like that of the Gospel. These 
families had no particular days devoted to pleasure, and 
others to sadness. 

Every day was to them a holiday, and all Ihat sur- 
rounded them one holy temple, in which they ever 
adored the Inlinile Intelligence, the Almighty God, the 
friend of human kind. A feeling of confidence in His 
supreme power tilled their minds with consolation for the 
past, with fortitude under present trials, and with hope 
in the future. Compelled by misfortune to return almost 
to a state of nature, these excellent w omen had thus deve- 
loped in their ow n and their children’s bosoms the feelings 
most natural to the human mind, and its best support 
under affliction. 

Hut, as clouds sometimes arise, and cast a gloom over 
the best regulated tempers, so whenever any , member of 
this little society ap|||ared to be labouring under dejec- 
tion, the rest assembled around, and endeavoured to banish 
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her painful thoughts by amusing the mind rather than by 
<rrii\e arguments against them. Each performed this kind 
itKice in their own appropriate manner : Margaret, by her 
f;aiely ; Madame dc la Tour, by the gentle consolations of 
religion; Virginia, by her tender caresses; Paul, by his 
frank and engaging cordiality. Even Mary 



"'*pl. Thus do weak plants interweave themselves 
"illi each other, in order to withstand the fury of the 
•'‘i<ij>cst. 

iLiring the fine season, they went every Sunday to the 
•'liiircli of the Shaddock Grove, the steeple of which you 
yonder upon the plain. Many wealthy members of 
•I"' congregation, who came to church in palanquins, 
*'"Ught the acquaintance of these united families, and 
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invited llicm to parties of pleasure. But they always 
repelled these overtures with respectful politeness, as they 
were persuaded that the . 

rich and ])Owcr- / / 

fill seek 

inferior station only for the ' 

sake of surrounding themselves 

with llatlerers, and that every Hat- ' 

terer must applaud alike all the ^ 

actions of his patron, whether good nj fj 

or bad. On the other hand, they . — .( 'nMA/lfiK 

avoided, with equal care, too intimate i [^\ 

an acquaintance with the lower class, ' 

who are ordinarily jealous, caluinnia- f 

ling, and gross. They thus acquired, | A^nfiyiu^^ 

with sonic, the character of being I f ' 

liinid, and with others, of jiridc : but lfj|n||^^ 

their reserve was accompanied with so 

niiK-h obliging politeness, above all to- 

wards the unfortunate and the unhappy, llfB||f/, 

that they insensibly acquired the respect 

of the rich and the confidence of the poor. 

.After service, some kind oflici' was ,/0SSSl^ 
often required at their hands by their 
poor neighbours. 


Sometimes a person troubled in mind, nought their 
advice ; somelimeilli child begged them to visit its sick 
mother, in one of tin* aiijoining hamlets. They always 
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I(m)L wilh lliom a low remedies for the ordinary diseases 
roimlry, whicii they administered in that soothing 
iniinn(‘r wliicli stam|)s a v«aluc upon tlie smallest favours. 

Above all, they met 
with singular success 
in administering to 
the disorders of the 
mind, so intolerable 
in solitude, and under 
the infirmities of a 
weakened frame, Ma- 
dame de la Tour 


Mm 


L' 
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i'"Ko With such sublime confidence of the 
‘''"'ily. Unit the sick, while listening to her, almost be- 
Him present. 

' irginia often returned home with her eyes full of 
and her heart overflowing wilh delight, at having 
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had an opportunity of doing good; for to her generally 
was confided the task of preparing and administering the 
medicines, — a task which she fulfilled with angelic sweet- 
ness. 

After these visits of charity, they sometimes extended 
their walk by the Sloping Mountain, till they reached 
my dwelling, where I used to prepare dinner for them 
on the banks of the little rivulet which glides near 
my cottage. I prociu’ed for these occasions a few bottles 
of old wine, in order to heighten the relish of our 
Oriental repast by the more genial productions of Europe. 
At other times we met on the sea-shore, at the mouth of 
some little river, or ratlier mere brook. We brought 
from home the provisions furnished us by our gardens, 
to which we added those supplied us by the sea in abun- 
dant variety. 

We caught on these shores the mullet, the roach, 
and the sea-urchin, lobsters, shrimps, crabs, oysters, 
and all other kinds of shell-fish. In this way, we often 
enjoyed the most tranquil pleasures in situations the 
most terrific. Sometimes, seated upon a rock under 
the shade of the velvet sun-flower tree, we saw the enor- 
mous waves of the Indian Ocean break beneath our feet 
with a tremendous noise. Paul, who could swim like a 
lisli, would advance on the reefs to meet the coming bil- 
lovss; then, at their iieai’ approach, would run back to the 
l)oa<d), closely pursued by the foaming breakers, which 
threw themselves, with a roaring noise, far on the sands. 
Ilut Virginia, at thit||;ight, uttered piercing cries, and said 
thal such sports frightened her too much. 
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(Mher amuscmenls were not wanting on these festive 
occasions. Our repasts were generally followed by the 
songs and dances of the two young people. Virginia sang 
I lie happiness of pastoral life, and the misery of those who 
were impelled by avarice to cross the raging ocean, rather 
than cultivate the earth, and enjoy its bounties in peace. 
Sometimes she performed a pantomime with Paul, after the 
manner of the negroes. 

The first language of man is pantomime : it is known 
to all nations, and is so natural and expressive, that the 
children of the European inhabitants catch it with 
lacilily from the negroes. Virginia, recalling, from 
among the histories which her mother had read to her, 
those which had aflected her most, represented the prin- 
cijial events in them with beautiful simplicity. Sometimes 
at the sound of Domingo’s tamtam she appeared upon 
till! greensward, bearing a pitcher upon her head, 
and advanced with a timid step towards the source of a 
neiglibouring fountain, to draw water. Domingo and 
Mary, personating the shepherds of Midian, forbade her 
to approach, and repulsed her sternly. Upon this Paul 
ll< \\ to her succour, beat away the shepherds, filled Vir- 
i^i'ita s pitcher, and placing it upon her head, bound her 
hi'ows at the same time with a wreath of the red flowers 
“f the Madagascar periwinkle, which served to heighten 
the delicacy of her complexion. Then, joining in their 
1 took upon myself the part ofKaguel, and bestowed 
"lam Paul my daughter Zephora in marriage. 

Another time Virginia would represent the unhappy 
'hilli, returning poor and widowed with her mother-in-law. 
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who, after so prolonged an absence, found herself as 
unknown as in a foreign land. Domingo and Mary per- 
sonated the rciapcrs. The supposed daughter of Naomi 
followed their steps, gleaning here and there a few ears 
of corn. 

When interrogated by Daul, — a part which he per- 
formed with the gravity of a patriarch, — she answered 
his questions with a faltering voice, lie then, touched 
with compassion, granted an asylum to innocence, and 
hospitality to misfortune. He filled her lap with plenty; 
and, loading her towards us as before the elders of the 
city, declared his purpose to take her in marriage. Af 
this scene, Madame de la Tour, recalling the desolate 
situation in which she h»id been left by her relations, her 
widow hood, and the kind reception she had mot with from 
Margaret, succeeded now by the soolhing hope of a happy 
union between their children, could not forbear weeping; 
and these mixed recollections of good and evil caused us 
all to unite with her in shedding tears of sorrow and of 
joy. 

These dramas were performed with such an air of reality, 
that you might have fancied yourself transported to the 
plains of Syria or of Palestine. We were not unfurnished 
with de(u>rations, lights, or an orchestra, suitable to the 
representation. The scene was generally placed in an 
open space of (he forest, the divcu’ging })aths from which 
formed around ns numerous arcades of foliage, under which 
we were sheltered from the heal all the middh? of the day : 
but when the sui^escended towards the horizon, its* 
rays, broken by the trunks of the trees, darted amongst the 




»'«'ne!trr •, iiiuminated 

I ■ > liy ils saflron bciiiiis, glowed willi ihc luslre 
|-l«/ and Ihe emerald. Their brown and mossy 

■ '‘"-i Ihe birds wbieh had retired in silenee to their 
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leafy shades to pass thenightf surprised to see the radiance 
of a second morning, haiJed the star of day all together 
with innumerable carols. 

Night often overtook us during these rural entertain- 
ments; but the purity of the air, and the warmth of the 
climate, admitted of our sleeping in the woods, withoiil 
incurring any danger by exposure to the weather, and no 
less secure from the molestation of robbers. On our return 
the following day to our respective habitations, we found 
them in exactly the same state in which they had been 
left. In this island, then unsophisticated by the pursuits 
of commerce, such were the honesty and primitive manners 
of the population, that the doors of many houses were 
without a key, and even a lock itself was an object ol 
curiosity to not a few of the native inhabitants. 

There were, however, some days in the year celebrated 
by Paul and Virginia in a more peculiar manner : these 
were the birthdays of their mothers. Virginia never failed 
the day before to prepare some wheaten cakes, which she 
distributed among a few poor white families, born in the 
island, who had never eaten European bread. These 
unfortunate people, uncared for by the blacks, were 
reduced to live on tapioca in the woods ; and as they had 
neither the insensibility which is the result of slavery, 
nor the fortitude which springs from a liberal education, 
to enable them to support their poverty, their situation was 
deplorable. 

These cakes were all that Virginia had it in her 
power to give ai%; but she conferred the gift in so 
delicate a manner as to add tenfold to ils value, hi 
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I lie lii'il place, Paul was commissioned to take the cakes 
liiiiiHi if lo these families, and get their promise to come 
and spend the next day at Madame dc la Tour’s. Accord- 
iMi;ly, mothers of families, with two or three thin, yellow, 
iiii'^trahlo-looking daughters, so timid that they dared 
iiol look up, made their appearance. Virginia soon put 
I hem ill their ease : she waited upon them with refresh- 
iiieiils, the excellence of which she endeavoured to heighten 
l»y reliiling some particular circumstance which, in her 
own eslimalion, vastly improved them. One beverage 
had hcen |)repared by Margaret; another, by her mother : 
her hrotlier himself had climbed some lofty tree for the 
I cry li iiil she was presenting. She would then get Paul 
l<* iliincc with them, nor would she leave them till she 
siw (hat they were happy. She wished them to partake 
"f llie joy of her own family. “It is only,” she said, 
h\ promoting the happiness of others that we can secure 

oiir own." 

^Mlen they left, she generally presented them with 
'•'inc little article they seemed to fancy, enforcing 
Ihfir acceptance of it by some delicate pretext, that she 
'•*igh( not appear to know they were in want. If she 
"‘m<irked that their clothes were much tattered, she 
"Idained her mother s permission to give them some of 
■ '‘"n, and then sent Paul to leave them secretly at 
*1" ii < otlage doors. She thus followed the divine pre- 
pi. l oncealing the benefactor, and revealing only the 

'"•IK'lil. 

hiiropeans, w hose minds are imbued from infancy 
' I" '‘indices at variance with happiness, cannot imagine 
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cill the instruction and pleasure to be derived from 
nature. Your souls, confined to a small sphere of ia- 
tclligencc, soon reach the limit of ilsarlilicial enjoyments; 
but nature and the heart are inexhaustible. Paul and 
Virginia had neither clock, nor almanack, nor books of 
chronology, history, or philosophy. The periods of their 
lives were regulated by those of tlie operations of nature, 
and their familiar conversation had a constant reference 
to tile changes of the seasons. They k n ew the tim e of 
day by the shadows of tlic trees; the seasons, by the times 
when those trees bore flowers or fruit; and the years, bv 
the number of their harvests. These soothing images 
ditTused an incxpnissible charm over tludr conversation. 
“ It is lime to dine,” said Virginia, “ the sliadows of the 
plantain-trees are at their roots;” or, “ Night approaches; 
the tamarinds are closing tludr leaves.” “ Wlien will )ou 
come and see us?” inquired some of her companions in 
the neighbourhood. “ At the time of the sugar-canes," 
answered Virginia. “Your visit will be then still more 
<lelightful,” resumed her young acquaintances. When 
she was asked w hat was her own age, and that of Paul, — 
“My brother,” said she, “is as old as the great cocoa- 
tree of the fountain ; and 1 am as old as the little one : 
the mangoes have borne fruit twelve times, and the orange- 
trees have flowered four-an«l-twenly limes, since I caiuc 
into fhe world.” 

Their lives seemed linked to that of the trees, like 
those of Fauns or Dryads. They knew ixj other histo- 
rical epochs Ihafl^thosc of the lives of their mothers, no 
other chronology than that of their orchards, and no 
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oilier pliilosopliy tfuin that of doing good, and resigning 
(iK'msolvcs to llie will of Heaven. 

What need, indeed, had these young people of riches 
or learning such as ours? Even their necessities and 
liieir ignorance increased their happiness. No day passed 



'vliich they were not of some service to one another, or 
*'• ''liicli they did not mutually impart some instruction. 

instruction ; for if errors mingled .w ith it, they were, at 
'*‘■>>1 , not of a dangerous character. A pure-minded being 
none ol that description to fear. Thus grew these 
|liil(!ren ol nature. No care had troubled their peace, no 
'"temperance had corrupted their blood, no misplaced 
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passion had depraved their heiarts. Love, innocence, and 
piety possessed their souls; and those intellectual graces 
were unfolding daily in their features, their attitudes, and 
Ihcir movements. Still in the morning of life, they had all 
its blooming freshness ; and surely such in the Garden of 
Eden appeared our first parents, when, coming from the 
hands of God, they first saw and approached each other, 
and conversed together, like brother and sister. Virginia 
was gentle, modest, and confiding as Eve ; and Paul, like 
Adam, united the stature of manhood with the simplicity 
of a child. 

Sometimes, if alone with Virginia, he has a thousand 
times told me, he used to say to her, on his return from 
labour, — “When 1 am wearied, the sight of you refreshes 
me. If from the summit of the mountain I perceive you 
below in the valley, you appear to me in the midst of our 
orchard like a blooming rose-bud. If you go towards our 
mother’s house, the partridge, when it runs to meet its 
young, has a shape less beautiful, and a step less light. 
When 1 lose sight of you through the trees, 1 have no 
need to see you in order to find you again. Something 
of you, I know not how, remains for me in the air through 
which you have passed, — on the grass whereon you have 
been seated. 

” When I come near you, you delight all my senses. 
The azure of tin* sky is less charming than the blue of 
your eyes, and the song of the amadavid bird less 
soft than the sound of your voice. If I only touch you 
with the tip of my Ifcger, my wliolc frame trembles with 
pleasure. Do you remember the day when we crossed 
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()\cr the great stonei? of the river of the Three Breasts? I 
w.ts very tired before we reached the bank : but as soon 
as I bad taken you in my arms, I seemed to have wings 
lik<> a bird. Tell me by what charm you have thus en- 
cbiiiilcd me? Is it by your wisdom?— Our mothers have 
mon; Iban either of us. Is it by your caresses? — They 
t'mbrnce me much oftener tlian you. I think it must be 
1)\ your goodness. I shall never forget how you walked 
bart'fooled to the Black River, to ask pardon for the poor 
runaway slave. Here, my beloved, take this flowering 
lnancb of a lemon-tree, which 1 have gathered in the 
lorcst : you will let it remain at night near your bed. 
Kal (bis lioiieycomb too which I have taken for you from 
( 111 - lop of a rock. But first lean on my bosom, and 1 
"ball be refreshed.” 


Virginia would answer him, — “ Oh, my dear brother, 
Ibc ra\s of the sun in the morning on the tops of the 
i<»< Ks giv(« me less joy than the sight of you. 1 love my 
molber.— I love yours; but when they call you their son, 
I love Ibem a thousand times more. When they caress 
V". 1 feel it more sensiblv than when I am caressed 
niv>-<'ll. Vou ask me what makes you love me. Why, 
all en'atures that are brought up together love one 
an(»tber. Look at our birds : reared up in the same 
'"‘"Is. ibey love each other as we do; they are always 
b',i'‘lbor like us. Hark! how they call and answer from 
io another! 


So when the echoes bring to my cars the air which 
'"II pbiy on your flute on the top of the mountain, I 
" l"‘a( Ibe words at the bottom of the valley. You 
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are dear lo me more especially since the day when you 
wanted lo tight the master of the slave for me. Since 
that time how often have 1 said lo myself, ‘ Ah, my 

brother has a good heart; but 
for him I should have died of 
'/ terror.’ I pray lo God every day 
for my mother and for yours ; for 
you, {ind for our poor servants : 
l)ut when I pronounce your name, 
iny devotion seems to increase;— 

I ask so earnestly of God 
that no harm may befall 
you! Why do you go / 
so far, and cliihh so 
high, to seek fruits and 
llowcrs for me? Have 
we not enough in our 
garden already? How 
much you are fatigued, 
— you look so warm!’ 
— and with her little 
while handkerchiel 
she would wipe 
i the damps from 
' his face, and then 
imprint a tender 
kiss on his forehead. 
For some time past, however, Virginia had fell her 
heart agitated b^ncw sensations. Her beautiful blue 
eyes lost their lustre, her cheek its freshness, and her 




loved family ; 
wandering about 
the most imfre- 
parts ol the plantations, and seeking everywhere 
lilt lot \Nliieii she could nowhere find. 

^<Jineliiues, at the sight of Paul, she advanced 
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sportively lo. met*! him; but, wheri about to aecost him, 
was ov^ercome by a Kudden confusion ; her pale cheeks 
were.jCOvered with blushes, , and her eyes no longer dared 
to- meet those of her brother. Paul said to her, — “ The 
rocks are cavered with verdure, our birds begin to sing 
when you approach, everything around you is gay, and 
you only are uhhappy.” lie then endeavoured to soothe 
her by his embraces; but she turned away her head, and 
tied, trembling, towards her mother. The caresses of 
her brother excited too much emotion in her agitated 
Jieart, and she sought in the anus of her mother, refuge 
from herself. Paul, unused to the secret windings of the 
female he^rt, vexed himself in vain in endeavouring to 
comprehend the meaning of these new and strange ca- 
prices. Misfortunes seldom come alone, and a serious 
calamity now impended over these families. 

One of those summers which sometimes desolate the 
countries situated between the tropics, now began to 
spread its ravages over this island It was near the end 
of December, when the sun, in Capricorn, darts over the 
Mauritius, during the space of three weeks, its vertical 
fires. 

The soulh-eaijt wind , which prevails throughout 
almost the whole year, no longer blew. Vast columns of 
dust arose from the highways, and hung suspended in the 
air; the ground was everywhere broken into clefts; the 
grass was burnt up ; hot exhalations issued from the sides 
of the mountains, and their rivulets, for t(^e most part, 
became dry. No^efreshing cloud ever arose from the 
sea : fiery vapours only, during the day, ascended from 
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I1m> plains, and appeared, at sunset, like the reflection of 
;i vast conflagration. Night brought no coolness to the 
liciilcd atmosphere; and the red moon, rising in the misty 
hrni/.on, appeared of supernatural magnitude. The 
drooping cattle, on the sides of the hills, stretching out 
lli(>ir necks towards heaven, and panting for breath, made 
I lie valleys re-echo with their melancholy lowings : even 
the Caffre by whom they were led threw himself upon the 
earlli, in search of some cooling moisture: but his hopes 
were vain; the scorching sun had penetrated the whole 
s(»il, and llic stifling atmosphere everywhere resounded 
with till! biiz/ing noise of insects, seeking to allay their 
lliirsl with the blood of men and of animals. 

During this sultry season, Virginia’s restlessness and 
di'-'piietude were much increased. One night in parti- 
cular, being unable to sleep, she arose from her bed, sat 
down, and returned to rest again; but could find in no 
allilude either slumber or repose. At length she bent 
tier way, by the light of the moon, towards her fountain, 
and gazed at its spring, which, notwithstanding the 
'Irouglit, still trickled in silver threads down the brown 
>"lcs ol the rock. She flung herself into the basin : its 
c'M»lucss reanimated her spirits, and a thousand soothing 
'cuieinbrances came to her mind. She recollected that in 
•'cr iritancy her mother and Margaret had amused them- 
'•’I'c'^by bathing her with Paul in this very spot; that he 
•'iterwards, reserving this bath for her sole use, had hol- 
*'*"*‘*1 * 01 1 its bed , covered the bottom with sand , and sown 
•" uiiatic herbs around its borders. She saw in the water, 
"pon her naked arms and bosom, the reflection of the two 
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cocoa-lrnos which were planted at her own and her 
brother’s birth, and whi«’h inlerwove above her head their 
f^reen branches and youn^fruil. She Ihoiif^ht of Panl’s 
friendshi|t, sweeter than the odonr of the blossoms, purer 
than the waters of the fountain, stronger than the inter- 
twining |)alin-trees,and she sighed . Itellecting on the hour 
of tiu! night, and (he profound solitude, her imagination 
be(‘am«^ dislurlx'd. Suddenly she flew, affrighted, from 
those dangerous shades, and fhosc* wafers which seemed 
lo her holler than I he Iropical sunbeam, and ran to her 
iuoIIhm' for r<*fuge. More I ban once, w ishing lo reveal her 
sufferings, slu* presstal her mother’s hand within her own ; 
more lhan onci^ she was rcNidy lo pronounce the name of 
Paid ; hul her oppressi'd hearl left her lips no power of 
ulleranci*, and, leaning her hea<l on her mother’s bosom, 
she balhed il with her (ears. 

Madanu' de la Tour, Ihough she easily discerned (he 
source other daughter’s uneasiness, did not think proper 
lo speak lo her on the subject, “My dear child, ” said 
she, “offer up your supplications lo (iod, who disposes at 
Ills will of health and of life, lie subjecis you to trial 
now, in order lo r<*conipense \ou hereafler. Ilemember 
dial we are onl\ placed upon earth for the exercise of 
virl ue.” 

The excessive heal in Ihe meantime raised vast masses 
of vapour from Ihe ocean, which hung over Ihe island like 
an immens«> parasol, and gulhered round the summits of 
the mountains, bong flakes of lire issued from, lime to 
linn* from these mist-emmisomed peaks. The most awful 
thundersoon after re-echoed llirough lhi‘ woods. Ihe plains. 
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iiid llio valleys : Uic rains fell from the skies in (‘ularnels; 
i.iimiiif; lorrenis rushed down the sides of tliis mountain; 

the bottom of the 
valley beeamo a 
sea, and the 
elevated plat- 
form on which 
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'* island. The accumulated waters, having no other 
oidht. rushed with violence through the narrow gorgt* 
"hicli leads into the valle\, tossing and roaring, and 
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bearing along with them a mingled wreck of soil, trees, 
and rocks. 

The ireinhling families meantime addressed their 
prayers to God all together in the cottage of Madame de In 
Tour, the roof of which cracked fearfully from the force of 
the winds. So incessant and vivid were the lightnings, 
thatallhoiigli (he doors and window-shutters were securely 
fastenc<l, every object without could he distinctly seen 
through the joints in the wood-work! Ihiul, followed by 
Domingo, went with intrepidity from one cottage to ano- 
ther, notw ilhslundingthe fury of the tempest ; here support- 
ing a |)artition with a buttress, there driving in a stake; 
and only returning to the family to calm their fears, by the 
e\|»ression of a hope that the storm was passing away. 
,\ccordingly, in the evening the rains ceased, the trade- 
winds of the south-east pursued their ordinary course, the 
l(mipcstuous clouds were driven away to the northward, 
and the setting sun appeared in the horizon. 

Virginia’s lirst wish was to visit the spot called her 
Kesting-place. Paul approached her with a timid air, and 
offered tier tlie assistance of his arm : she accepted it w ith 
a smile, and they left tlie cottage togethei'. Tlie air was 
clear and fresh : white vapours arose from the ridges ol 
the mountain, which was furrowed here and there by the 
courses of torrents, niai ked in foam, and now beginning 
to dry up on all sides. .\s for the garden, it was com- 
pletely torn to pieces by deep water-courses, the roots of 

most of the fruit trees were laid bare, and vast heaps ol 
sand covered the bordi^ of the mea<lows,andhad choked 
up Virginia’s hath. The two cocoa-trees, however, were 
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•til! omt. iiiul still retained their freshness : hut they were 
no |(»n{;er surrounded by turf, or arbours, or birds, except 
;i lew iuiiiidavid birds, which, upon the points of the 
nei<:hl)(Uirin{; rocks, were lamenting, in plaintive notes, 
llie Ittsx of Iheir young. 

At the sight of this general desolation, Virginia 
• xelaimed to Paul, “You brought birds hither, and the 
liiin ieaiu' has killed them. You planted this garden, and 
it Imiow destroyed. Everything then upon earth perishes, 
iiiiil it is only Heaven that is not subject to change.” — 
“\Vli\ answered Paul, “cannot I give you something that 
lit'loiigs to Heaven? but I have nothing of my own, even 
a|»o 5 i the e.irlh.” Virginia with a blush replied, “You have 
IIk' pictisre of Saint Paul.” 

Vs soon as she had uttered the words, he flew in 
<ia''>l of it to his mother’s cottage. This picture was a 
iiiitiiaImT of Paid the Hermit, which Margaret, who 
'icwcd it with feelings of great devotion, had worn 
at her neck while a girl, and which, after she became 
a inollier, she had placed round her child’s. It had 
' '•‘11 happened, that being, while pregnant, abandoned 
hv all the world, and continually occupied in con- 
h'lnplating the image of this benevolent recluse, her 
"llspringhjid contracted some resemblance to this revered 
•‘I'icci. She therefore bestowed upon him the name of 
giving him for his patron a saint who had passed 
hi> till* fur from mankind, by whom he had been first 
'Ifci'ivcd, and then forsaken. Virginia, on receiving this 
present from the hands of Paul, said to him, with 
' luidion, — “My dear brother, I will never part with this 
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lo account for con- 
duel so extraordinary. 

JVlcanwIiilc Marf^uroi said to Madame do laTour,-^*\^ l>y 
do we not uuilo our cliildron by marriage? The^^avc a 
strong atla<dimeiil for each otlier, and though my 
hai'dly iiiidersiaiids fhe real naUire of his feelings, ycl 
gr(‘al eare and walchfulness will be necessary, lender 
such circumslances% will be as well not lo leave them loo 


nundi together.” 


Madame de la Tour replied. 


__“Thcv 
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.1,, loo ninl loo poor. What grief would it omi- 

-I <1! us lo see Virginia bring into the world unfortunate 
iliildn'ii whom she would not perhaps have sufficient 
^In ti^lh lo riNir! Your negro, Domingo, is almost too 
1.1(1 lo liihour; Mary is infirm. As for myself, my dear 
1(1(11(1, ill Ihe end of fifteen years 1 find my strength 
^iciillv (h'creased ; the feebleness of age advances rapidly 
ill liol (liiiiiiles, and, above all, under the pressure of 
inisrorlime. Paul is our only hope : let us wail till ho 
((lilies lo miilurily, anil his increased strength enables 
liiiii lo Mipport us by his labour ; at present you well 
Know lliiil we liiiMi only sufficient lo supply tlie wants of 
llio (l:i\ : lull wen; we lo send Paul for a short time to Ihe 
Inilic'. he might acquire, by commerce, the means of 
ptiK liiisiiig some shivcs ; and at bis return we could unite 
Iniii lo Virginia; for I am persuaded no one on earth 
Would i ciMlcr her so luippy as your son. We will consull 
('III' ii(‘iglil)oiir oil this subject. ” 

I he\ accordingly asked my advice, wbicb was in 
|"'(|•(lim(■e wilh Madame de la Tour’s opinion. “The 
ln(iiiiii >eas, ” I observed lo them, “are calm, and, in 
hooding ii favourable lime of the year, the voyage out is 
'I'ldoni longer than six weeks; and the same lime may be 
'dl((w. (l I, It- t|,(5 ttdurn home. We will furnish Paul with 
■I iillic M'utnre from my neighbourhood, where he is much 
I'cloNctl, If ^v(«^e only to supply him with some raw 
' "'loll. <d which we make no use for want of mills to 
''"'t' il, some ebony, which is here so common that it 
fipitip. rosin, which is found in 

"'ll w.kkIs, ho vvonbl bo able to sell those articles, though 
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useless here, to good advantage in the Indies. " 

I took upon myself to obtain permission from Monsieur 
de la Bourdonnais to undertake this voyage; and I deler- 
inined previously to mention the affair to Paul. Bui 
what was my surprise, wiicn this young man said to me, 
with a degree of good sense above his age, “And why do 
you wish me lo leave my family for this precarious pur- 
suit of Fortune? Is there any commerce in the world 
more advantageous than the culture of the ground, which 
yi(dds soinetiiiK's lifty or a hundred fold? If we wish lo 
engage in commerce, can we not do so by carrying our 
snperlluiti(‘s lo tlu! town, without my wandering lo llu' 
Imlies? Our motluirs t(*ll me that Domingo is old and 
feeble; hut I am young, and gather strength every day. 
If any a<*eidenl should happen during my absence, above 
ail to Virginia, who already suffers — Oh, no, no! — I 
cannot resolve to leave them.” 

So(le< i(h‘d an answer thn'w me into great perploxilv, 
f(»r Madame (h^ la Tour had not (roncealed from me llu* 
cause of Virginia’s illness and want of spirils, and lu'i' 
desin* of separaling Ihese young [usople till they were a 
few y<‘ars older. 1 took care, however, not to drop 
anything which could lead Paul lo suspect the existence 
of Ihese motives. 

AhonI this period a ship tVom France hrougtit Madanu* 
de la Tour a l(*ll(*r from her aunt. The fear of death, 
without which hearts as insensible as hers would never 
feel, had alarmed her into compassion. When she wrote, 
sin* was recovering f^m a dang<*rous illness, which had. 
however, leH her incurably languid and weak. She de- 
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Mirtl liiT nioco lo return to France; or, it her health 
r.iiliiidi' her to undertake so long a voyage, she begged 
her lo send Virginia, on whom she promised lo bestow a 
good education, lo procure for her a splendid marriage, 
and lo leave her heiress other whole fortune. She con- 
cluded hv enjoining strict obedience to her will, in grali- 
Inde, >liesaid, for her great kindness. ^ 

Al lh(‘ perusal of this letter general consternation spread 
iUeir llinuigh the whole assembled party. Domingo and 
\lar\ began l(» weep. Paul, motionless with surprise, 
i|>|teared almost ready to burst with indignation; while 
\iiginia. living her eyes anxiously upon her mother, had 
iinl j.ower lo niter a single word. “And can you now 
I' a\c u>? ” ciieil Margaret to Madame de la Tour. “No, 
111) dear friend, no, my beloved children, ’’replied Madame 
'If la I'our; “1 will never leave you. I have lived with 
'"11. and with you I will die. I have known no happiness 
bill in your alfection. If my health be deranged, my past 
iiiislorlunes arc the cause. My heart has been deeply 
"oniub'd liy the cruelly of my relations, and by the loss 
“I my beloved husband. But 1 have since found more 
'‘"iis<dalion and more real happiness with you, in these 
bumble huts, than all the wealth of my family could now 
b ad me to expect in my own country.” 

Al Ibis soothing language every eye overflowed with 
b'ai< of delight. Paul, pressing Madame de la Tour in his 
''"‘i>. exclaimed, “Neither will I leave you! I will not 
b' Ihe Indies. We will all labour for vou, dear mamma; 
and \ou shall never feel any want with us.” But of the 
"bole society, the person who displayed the least Irans- 
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port, and who probably felt the most, was Virginia; and, 
(liiring the reinaiiKh^r of the day, the gentle gaiely which 
(lowed (rom her heart, and proved that her peace of mind 
was restored, completed the general satisfaction. 

At sunrise the next day, just as they had concluded 
ollering up, as usual, their morning prayer before break- 
fast, Domingo came to inform them that a gentleman oti 
horseback, followed by two slaves, was coming towards 
the plantation. It was Monsieur de la llourdounais. 
lie entered the cottage, where he found the family at break- 
fast. Virginia had prepared, according to the custom of 
(he country, eolfee, and rice boiled in water. To these 
she had added hot yams and fresh plantains. The leaves 
of the plantain-tree supplied the want of table-linen ; and 
calabash shells, split in (wo, served for cups. The 
('iov(*rnor exhibihid, at (irst, some astonishment at (he 
homeliness of the dwelling : then, addressing himself to 
Madame de la Tour, he observed, that although pubro' 
alfairs tlrew his attention loo much from the concerns ol 
individuals, she had many claims on his good oftices. 
“You have an aunt at Paris, Madam,” he added, “a 
woman of (pialilv, and immensely rich, who expects that 
you will hasten (o see her, and who means to bestow 
upon you her whoh; 1‘orlune.” Madame de la Tour replied, 
dial (he slate of her health would not permit her to un- 
ilerlakc long a vt»yage. 

“ At least.” resumed Monsieur de la Itourdonnais. 
"you cannot, without injustice', deprive* Ibis amiable* 
yening lady, your d^llghter, of so noble an inheritane’C. 
I will not conceal from you, that your aunt has made 
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iiM <»r Ikt inihioncc lo secure your daughter being 
s, ii! lo lior; and that I have received oi'iicial letters, 
III which I am ordered to exerl iiiy authority, if neces- 
sary, to that effect. But 
as I only wish to employ 
my power for the purpose of 
rendering the inhabitants 
of this country happy, I 
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' M"‘' l from \our good sense the 

'-'hinliin sacrilice of a few years, upon which yourdaugh- 
' ‘ "lahlishmenl in the world, and the welfare of \our 
"lioic lile, depend. Wherefore do we come to these 
''•‘ind:./ Is ii acquire a fortune? .\nd will it not 
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bo mure ugreoablo lo return, and iind it in yuur own 
country? ” 

Ho thou took ii largo bag ol‘ piastros from ono of liis 
slaves, and placed it upon the table. “This sum,” he 
continued, “ is allotted by your aunt lo defray the outlay 
necessary for the ecfuipmenl of the young lady for her 
voyage.” (lently reproaching Madame do la Tour for not 
having had recourse lo him in her difficulties, he extolled 
at th(^ same time her noble fortitude. Upon this Uaul 
said lo the (lovernor, “My mother did apply lo you, sir. 
and you receiv(*d her ill.” — “ Have you another child, 
madam?” said Monsieur de la Itourdonnais to .Madame 
de la Toiir. “ No, sir,” she replied ; “ this is the son of 
my friend ; hut he and Virginia are etjually dear to us, 
and we mutually consider them both as our own children.” 
“Young man,” said the (lovernor lo Haul, “when yon 
have accpiired a little more experitmce of the world, you 
will know that it is the misfortune of people in place 
to he (h'ceived , and to bestow , in consequence, upon 
intriguing vice that which they would wish lo give to 
modest merit.” 

Monsieur de la Uonrdonnais, at the request of Madame 
(h^ la Tour, placed himself next to her at table, and break- 
fasted. after the manner of the Ureoles, upon coffee, 
mixed with rice boiled in water. He was delighted with 
the order ami ch'anliness which prevailed in the little 
cotlag('. th(‘ harmony of tin* two interesting families, and 
the zeal of their old servants. “ Here,” he. exclaimed, 
“ I discern otily wQ^en furniture, hut lind serene coun- 
tenances and hearts of gold.” Paul, enchanted with the 
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.in‘al>ility of tiu; Governor, said to him, — “1 wish to be 
v.mr friend; for you arc a good man.” Monsieur de la 
lluiirdnnriais received with pleasure this insular corapli- 
iii*-iil, and. taking Paul by the hand, assured him that he 
iiii^lil rel\ upon his friendship. 

After breakfast he took Madame de la Tour aside, and 
inlorined her that an opportunity would soon offer itself 
ul >eiidiug her daughter to France, in a shij) which was 
^uiiig Id sail in a short time; that he would put her under 
I III- eliarge of a lady, one of the jiassengers, who was a 
K'latidii of his own; and that she must not think of re- 
iHMiiiciiig an immense fortune on account of the pain of 
l"‘inij: separated from her daughter for a brief interval. 
^•»ur aiml, ’ he added, “ cannot live more than two 
of this I am assured by her friends. Think of it 
'i i idiisK. Fortune does not visit us every day. Consult 
>'iur friends. 1 am sure that every person of good sense 
\'ill be of my of)inion.” She answered, “that, as slui 
'l'‘>ired no other happiness henceforth in the world than 
in |iroinoling that of her daughter, she hoped to he allowed 
I" lea\e her departure for France entirely to her own 
iii'linalion.'’ 

Madame de la Tour was not sorry to find an opportu- 
•iil\ of >eparating Paul and Virginia for a short time, and 
|■^■o\i(|,», by this means, for their mutual felicity at a 
•"•are period. She took her daughter aside, and said to 
I" ' • — “ My dear child, our servants are now old. Paul 
'till very young; Margaret is advanced in years, and I 
already infirm. If i should die, what would become 
' • >"n, without fortune, in the midst of these deserts? 
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You would thou ho loft alone, without any person who 
could alTord you imich assistance, and would be ohligiMl 
to labour without ceasing, as a hired servant, in order lo 
support your wrolclufd existence. This idea ovorconus 
me with sorrow.” Virginia answered, — “God has ap- 
pointtai ns lo lal)onr, and lo bless Him every day. Uplo 
Ibis lime lie has never forsaken us, Jind lie never will htr- 
sake us in time to come, llis providence watches most 
esp(M‘ially over the unfortunate. Yon have told me this 
very cdTen, my dear mother! 1 cannot resolve lo leave 
)on.'’ Madame do la Tour r<‘plied, with mueh (unolion. 
— “I hav(! no oIIkm’ aim than to rcnider yon hajipy, and 
to marry )on one day to Haul, who is not really year 
brother. Item(nnher, then, that his fortuncMiepends upon 
\,on.” 

\ young girl who is in love believes that every one else 
is ignorant of her passion : she throws over her eyes the 
vt'il with which she covers the feedings of her heart : hiil 
wIh'u it is one(‘ lifhMl hv a friendlv haml, the hidden sor- 
rows <»f Inn* altaedinieni escape as through a newly-ope'iied 
harrier, and the sweet oniponrings of unrestrained <‘on- 
lidenct* sneeeeel to h*‘r former nivsItTv and reserve. N n* 
ginia, deeply aflectcd by this mwv [)roof of her mothers 
l(‘nderness, r(dal«‘d lo her the cruel struggles she Inal 
nmhu'gone, of which Heaven alone had been witness : 
she saw , she said, the hand of IVovidence in the assistance 
of an aflectionale ‘mother, who approved of her atlacli- 
inent. and would gnid(‘ her by her counsels; and as she 
was now strengthened by such support, every considera- 
tion led her to remain with her mother, without anxiety 
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It. I llic prt'seiiJ, and without apprehension for the future. 
Ma<l:inu! de la Tour, perceiving that this eonridential 
. (.ii\ri>iilioii hud produced an effect altogether different 



' • <' Ilian know that the heart of his iHistress is gained.” 

' ||•«lnla and her mother were sitting together by 
dll I. twelves the same evening, when a tall man, dressed 
'll .1 blue cassock, entered their cottage. He was a mis- 
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sionary priest, and the confessor of Madame de la Tour 
and her daughter, who had now been sent to them by the 
(lovernor, “ My children,” he exclaimed as he entered, 
“ (lod be praised ! you arc now rich. You can now attend 
to the kind suggestions of your benevolent hearts, and do 
good to the }>oor. 1 know what Monsieur dc la Hour- 
donnais has said to you, and what you have said in reply. 
Your health, dear madam, obliges you to remain here; 
but you, young lady, are without excuse. We must obey 
the direction of I’rovidcnce; and we must also obey our 
agc^d relations, even when they are unjust. A sacrifice is 
itapiircd of you: but it is the will of (lod. Our Lord 
devoted Himself for you; and you, in imitation of His 
(example, must give up something for the welfare of your 
family. Your voyage to France will end happily. You 
will surely consent to go, my dear young lady.” 

Virginia, with downcast eyes, answered, trembling, — 
“ If it is the command of God, I will not presume to 
oppose it. Let the will of God be done! ” As she uttered 
these words she wept. 

The priest went away, in order to inform the Governor 
of the success of his mission. In the meantime Madame 


de la Tour sent Domingo to request me to come to her, 
that she might consult me respecting Virginia’s departure. 


1 was not at all of opinion that she ought to go. I consider 
it as a fixed principle of happiness, that we ought to pref®f 


the advantages of nature to those of fortune, and never 
go in search^of that at a distance which wc ma^ 
home — ^in our own bosoms. But what could ^ 
from my advice, in oppositian to the lUusionso 
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j-, — or from my simple reasoning, when in compe- 
htion uilh the prejudices of the world, and an authority 
lii'M sacred hy Madame do la Tour? This lady, indeed, 
had only coiisidled me out of |»oIiteness ; she liad cease{| 
|o dcliherale since she had heard the decision of hercon- 
li ssor, Margaret herself, who, notwithstandingthe advan- 
I, she expected for her son from tlic possession ol 
\irginia s fortune, had hitherto opposed her departure, 
made tu> furth(!r olijections. As for Paul, in ignorance of 
wlial iia<i he(Mi determined, hut alarmed at the secret con- 
\< r>alions which Virginia hud been holding with her 
iimtln'r, he abandoned himself to melancholy. “They arc 
|ilnllingsoinethingagaiiist me,” cried he, “for they conceal 
c\i-i \lhing from me.” 

\ report having in the meantime been spread in the 
i'l-iad that fortune had visited these rocks, merchants of 
c\ci\ description were seen climbing their steep ascent. 

torlhetirst time, were seen displayed in these humble 
liiil> llu! richest stuffs of India; the fine dimity of (londe- 
i"rc; the handkerchiefs ofPellicatc and Masulipatan ; the 
I'hdii, striped, and embroidered muslins of Dacca, so beau- 
>ihdl\ iranspareiit; the delicately white cottons of Surat, 
aid liiu'iis of all colours. They also brought with them 
die t;i»rgeous silks of China; satin damasks, some white, 
■"id others grass-green and bright red; pink taffetas, with 
■' |"'dusion of satins and gauze of Tonquin, both plain 
"id decorated with flowers ; soft pekins, downy as cloth ; 

"'di white and yellow nankeens, and the calicoes of Mada- 
^ii'! ;ir. 

'liidaiue de la Tour wished her daughter to purchase 
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wlialpvor sho liked ; she only examined the floods, iiad 
inquired llu* price, l,o take care that the dealers did not 
cheat her. Virginia made choice of everything she Ihonj'lil 
would h(^ useful or agreeable to her mother, or to Margaret 
and her son. “This,” said she, “will be wanle<l htr fur- 
nishing I he, cottage, and that will be very Jiseful to Mar\ 
and Ihuningo.” In short, the bag of piastres was almost 
(Miipliod hefore she even began to consider her ow n wants ; 
and sh(! was obliged to receive hack for her own use a 
share of th(> presents which slu^ had distributed among the 
family circh\ 

Paul, ovcrconu^ with sorrow at the sight of these gill" 
of fortune, which he lelt were a presage! of Virginia" 
depai’lure, came a tew days after to my dwelling. NNill' 
an air (d’ deep des(>ondency h<^ said to me, — “.M n sister i" 
going awaj ; she is alreadN making |>reparalions for her 
voyage. I conjure you to come and exert your inllnencc 
ov(ir her mother and mine in order to detain her here. 

1 could not refuse the young man's solicdtalions, althougli 
well <‘onvinced that my representations would he un- 
availing. 

Virginia had (‘ver appeared to me charming when clad 
in the coarse cloth of llengal, with a red handkerchiel tied 
rouml lu'i* head : you may therefore imagine how much her 
beauty was increased when she was attired in the grace- 
ful and (degant costume worn by the ladies of this coun- 
try ! SIh* had on a white muslin dress, lined with pink 
taffeta. Iter somewhat tall and slender figure was sluo'n 
to advantage in ^'r new attire, and the simple arrange- 
ment of her hair accorded admirably with the form of her 
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ii. Md. lltT lino hliio oyos wore filled with an expression 
,,r mi'l.iticlioly ; and the strug}?les of passion, with which 
li. i licarl ^^ils agitated, iinjKirlcd 

a to her cheek, and (o her ’ « : f ' -t \ 

\iiirr a lone of deep emotion. 

^ J.f/t'j h s' 


■ iMStf 


luuk and her gay habiliments 
iciidered lier m(H‘c interesting 
l!iiiii ('\('r. nor was it possible to \ 
'i‘<‘ Of In'ai’ 

li'M' nn- - ' ' I 

iniot'd- r'' J'./i 
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Paul became more and 
ni'Mf melancholy; and at length Margaret, distressed at 
'Situation of her son, look him aside, and said to him, 
^Miy, my dear child, will you cherish vain hopes. 
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which wiJJ only render your disappointment more hitter? 
It is tiipe for me to make known to you the secret of your 
life and of mine. iWudemoiselJe de Ja Tour helon^^s, h\ 
h(!r hiother’s side, to a rich and noble family, while yon 
are hut the son of a poor peasant girl; and what is worse, 
yon are illegitimate.” 

Paul, who had never heard this last expression hefore, 
inquired with eagerness its meaning. His mother replied. 
— “ I was not married to your father. When 1 was a girl, 
seduced hy love, I was guilty of a weakness of which you 
are the oil'spring. The eoiisecpieneci of iny fault is, that 
you are deprived of the protection of a father’s family, and 
hy my llight from home you have also lost that of your 
motluir's. Unfortunate child ! you have no relation in the 
world hut me!” — and she shed a Hood of tears. Paul, 
pressing her in his jirins, exclaimed, “Oh, my dear 
mother! since I have no relation in the world but you. I 
vNill love you all the more. Hut what a secret have you 
just diselos«Ml to me! I now see the reason why IMa«le- 
moiselle do la Tour has estranged herself so much Irom 
me for (he last two months, and why she has delerinined 
lo go to France. .\li ! I perceive too well that she despises 
me!” 

The hour of su|)per being arrived, we gathered round 
the table : but the dilTerent sensations with which we were 
agitated h'ft us little inclination lo eat, and the meal, it 
such it may b»‘ called, passed in silence. Virginia wa" 
the lirst to rise; she went out and sealed herself on the 
very spot where now are. Paul hastened after her. 
amt sat down by her side. Holh of them, for .some lime. 
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pt a |tr«>r<>uiKl silenco. It was one ol* those delieious 
which are so coinmon between the troines, and to 
III.' henuly of which no pencil can do justice. The moon 
,i|.|ii'arcd ill Ihe midst of the Urmainenl, surrounded by a 
nil lain of clouds, which was gradually unfolded by her 
Itfaiii'. Her light insensibly spread itself over the inoun- 
laiii> of the island, and their distant jieaks glistened with 
a 'ihcry f’Ci'en. Th<‘ winds were perfectly still. We 
lit-aid iiinong (he woods, at the bottom of the valleys, and 
III the >'ii 111 mils of the rocks, the piping cries and the soil 
Holt s of (he birds, wantoning in their nests, and rejoicing 
in (In* hrighluess of (he night aiid the serenity of the 
itiiHi-jihere. The hum of insects was heard in the grass, 
flit' >(ars sparkled in the heavens, and their lucid orbs 
wt It icllcc(ed, in trembling sparkles, from the tranquil 
I'O'tnu of the ocean. Virginia’s eyes wandered distract- 
'•'lU over its vast and gloomy horizon, distinguishable from 
111'' "horc of the island only by the rod fires in the fishing- 
h"a(<, Sh(‘ jierceivcd at the entrance of the harbour a 
h.kIiI and a shadow : these were the watchlight and the 
hull ol (he vessel in which she was to embark for Europe, 
Old which, all ready for sea, lay at anchor, waiting for a 
l"<‘i'/c. Affected at this sight, she turned away her head, 
•II tinier (o hide her tears from Paul. 

Madame de la Tour, .Margaret, and I, were seated at a 
*' '1'' tiislauce beneath the plantain-trees; and owing to 
•h ■ "lillness of the night we distinctly heard their conver- 
' 'I loll, which I have not forgotten. 

I'uul said to her, — “You are going away from us, they 
' ■II 'ue. in lliree days. You do not fear then to encounter 
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>\iis du' will of (lod dial I should jjo, and that life was a 
srt'iu' (d’ trials! — and idi! Iliis is indeed a severe one. • 
“Whal! ” exilainied Paul, “you could lind so inaii) 
nMisoie^ for j?<>iiif;, and not niie for remaining hero! Ah. 
Ihere is one reason for xour denarliire iJiat >ou have nol 
iiUMilioned. IliWies ha\e };real adracdons. You ^iH 
soon lind in the new world to which vou arc going- 
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■ will give the name of brother, 

^nI.m I, yui hes(o>N on me no more. You will ehoose that 
iMMllM r Iroin amongsl persons \)ho are worthy of you by 
Ill' ll- hiilli. iiihi by a forlune which I have not to olfer. 

"I" '-' '•>ri Nou go to be happier? On what shore 
«ill v*ii laial, and find it <learer to you than the spot which 



" *"'**[ ■* will you form around you a 

' -ore delightful to you than this, by which you are 

^ How will you bear to live without your 

Vdni ^o which you are so accuslorned? 

d,.. ' . 7 ‘‘‘'vanced in years, when 

_ *^oes jou at her side at table, in the house, 

I "I-” yon? What 

"‘< <»»ne of my mother, who loves you with the same 
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iiffeclion? Wlial shall I say (o comfort them when I see 
them weeping for your absence? (Iruel Virginia! I sav 
n4»lhing to y(»u of myself; but what will become of ni<*. 
wImui in the morning I shall no more see you; when llic 
evening will come, and not reunite us? — when I shall ga/c 
on lliesc; two palm-1 rees, planted at our birth, and so 
long (h(‘ witnesses of our mutual friendship? Ah! since 
your lot is changed, — since you seek in a far count rj 
otliiM’ possessions than the fridts of my labour, let me 
with you in the vessel in which you are about to embark. 

I will sustain your spirits in the midst of those tein|>i‘st> 
which ((*rrify you so much, even on shore. 1 will lay niy 
head upon your hosom : I will warm your luiart upon iny 
(»wn; and in Kraiu'e, whert; you an^ going in search el 
forluiu* and of grandeur, I will wait upon you as year 
slave. Ilap|>y only in your happiness, you will lind me in 
tlu)S(* palaces where I shall s(m* you receiving the homage 
ami adoration of all, rich and noble enough to make yen 
the greatest of all sacritices, by dying at your feet. ” 

The violence 4»f his emotions stopped his utteramc, 
and we then heard Virginia, who, in a voice broken by 
sobs, uttered these wonls, — “ It is for you that 1 go, — ler 
you, whom I sim* lir<*d to death every day by the lalnnir 
(d’ sustaining two helpless families. If I have acc'epled 
this opportunity of heeoining rich, it is only to return a 
thousandfold the good w hich you have done us. Can any 
fortune be e(jual to your friendship? Why do you talk 
about your hirlb? Ah! if it were possible for me still to 
ha\e a brotheiv should I make choice of any other than 
von? Oh, Paul! Paul! von arc far dearer to me than a 
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I.i oIIkt; how much has it cost me to repulse you from 
iiifl Helj» mo to tear myself from what I value more 
Ilian I'xisleneo till Heaven shall bless our union. But I 
vmII Slav or jjo, — 1 will live or die; dispose of me as you 
will. Unhappy that I am! I could have repelled your 
( ares'iis, hilt I cannol support your aflliclion.” 

M lln'se words Paul seized her in his arms, and, hold- 
iiifi her pressed close lo his bosom, cried, in a piercin}? 
(oni>. 1 will f'o with her, — nothing shall ever part us.” 
\\(‘ all ran towards him; and Madame de la Tour said lo 
him. — “* .My son, if you go, what will become of us?” 

lie, Innnhling, repealed after her the words, — “My 
'Oil! — my son! You my mother! ” cried he; “you, who 
Would separate the brother from the sister! VVe have 
holh been nourished at your bosom; we have both been 
leareil u|)on your knees; we have learnt of you lo love 
one another; we have said so a thousand limes; and now 
V'o ''onld separate her from me! — you would send herlo 
Kurojie, that inhospitable country which refused you an 
^•'■yluni, and lo relations, by whom you yourself were 
idiandoiuMl. You will tell me that 1 have no right over 
her, and that she is not my sister. She is everything lo 
"le. — niy riches, my birth, my family, — all that I have! 

I know no other. We have had but one roof, — one cradle, 
—ami we wiH jiave but one grave! If she goes, 1 will 
h'llow her. The Governor will prevent me! Will he 
I'levcnl me from flinging myself into the sea? — will he 
l’'■*‘\enl me froma following her by swimming? The sea 
' annot be more fatal tome than the land. Since 1 cannot 
h'c wilh licr, at least 1 will die before her eyes, far from 





you. Inhuman mothnr! — 
woman without compassion! 

— may the ocean, to which 
you trust licr, restore lior to 
vou no more! May the waves 
rolling hack our Ixxlies amid llie 
shingles of this heach, give you, in the loss of y(»ur two 
children, an <*ternal subject of remorse!” 

At these words 1 seized him in my arms, for despair 
had deprived him ofn^ason. His eyes sparkled with lire; 
tiui p(‘rspiration fell ir» great drops from his face; his 
Kn(u;s tremhhMl, atid I felt his heart heal violently agaiasl 
his burning bosom. 

Virginia, alarmed, said to him, — “Oh, my dear Paal- 
I call to w itness the pleasures of our early age, yourgric^^ 
and my own, and everything that can for ever bind 
unfortunate beings to e.acli other, that if I remain at home. 
1 will live but for you ; that if I go, I will one day return 
lo be yours. 1 (mil you all to witness; — you who ha\e 
reared me from my infancy, who dispose of my lih-- 
who SCI* my tears. I swear by that Heaven which heai!- 
me, by the sea which I am going lo pass, by the aii I 

bnmthe, and wh%h 1 never sullied by a falsehood. 

.\s the sun sotlens and precipitates an icy rock tiom 
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III.' -iimmil ofoiie of the Apennines, so the iinpctiioiis pas- 
(if lie* young man were subdued by the voice of her 
It.' I.i\c(l. Il(; heat Ids liead, and a torrent of tears fell 
In. Ill his oyi's. Mis mother, 
iiiiii;:liiig her tears with his, 
li.'l.i him in her arms, but 
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''i'.' speak. Madame de la Tour, half distracted, 

hj in( ^ n| jijjg jjQ longer. My heart is 

1 •' laoken. Hus unfortunate voyage shall not take 
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place. Do take my son home with you. Not one of us 
has had any rest the whole week.” 

I said to Paul, “My dear friend, your sister shall remain 
here. To-rnorrovv >vo will talk to the Governor ahoiit 
it ; leave your family to lake some rest, and come ami 
pass the night with m(*. It is late; it is midnight; the 
Southern Ooss is just above the horizon.” 

Il(! suflered himself to he led away in silence; and. 
after a night of great agitation, he arose at break of (la\. 
and ndurned home. 

“ lint why should 1 contimm any longer to you the recital 
of ttiis history? TInsre is but one aspect of himiaii 
existence which we can ever contemplate with pleasure. 
Like tin; globe upon w liich we revolve, the fleeting coni>e 
of our life is hut a day : and if one part ol thiit day la- 
visited by light, th(i other is thrown into darkness." 

“My father,” I answered, “finish, I conjure you, the 
history which you have begun in a manner so interesting. 
If the images of happiness are the most pleasing, those of 
misfortune are more instructive. Tell me what became 
of the unhappy young man.” 

The first ohje<-t beheld by Paul in his way home was' 
the negro woman, Mary, who, mounted on a rock, was 
earnestly looking towards the sea. As soon as he per- 
ceived her, he called to her from a distance, — “ Where is 
Virginia?” Mary turned her head towards her young 
master, and began to weep. Paul, distracted, retracing 
his steps, ran to tlie harbour. He was* there informed 
that Virginia h^ embarked at break of day, and that tin' 
vessel had immediately set sail, and was now out ofsigld- 
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II • iii>la?illy rvlurned to the plantation, which he crossed 
sMihuiil iilfcring a word. 

niiilc |KM-|)endicular as appears the wall of rocks 
lM‘l.in.1 th (»se given platforms which separate their 
«iiiiiiiiils are so many stages, by means of which you may 
i. Mcli. Ilirough some difficult paths, that cone of sloping 
.iikI ina(‘ce»'iil»le rocks which is called Tlie Thumb. .\1 
III.' luul of lliiit cone is an extended slope of ground, 

' n\( i. i| with lofly trees, and so steep and elevated that it 
Indkv lik(> a forest in tlie air, surrounded by tremendous 
l.itMiiiicc'.;. The clouds, which are constantly attracted 
loiiini ilir ^timmil of The Thumb, supply innumerable 
1 " ulcls. whicli jail lo so grealadepth inthe valley situated 
'll I Ilf III her side of I he mountain, that from this elevated 
[ •'iiil llie Miimd of lluMr cataracts cannot be heard. From 
Ill'll '|Mil ym can discern a considerable jiart of the island, 
'loffNiiicd hN precipices and mountain peaks, and, 
|iiioiig'<l olhers, I’eter-ltooth and the Three Breasts, with 
llifir valksys full of woods. You akso command an exten- 
'Of \ii w of the ocean, and can even perceive the Isle of 
l'"iirhiiu, lorly leagues to the westward. From the sum- 

"I (hat slupendous pile of rocks Paul caught sight of 
111.' M'ssel which was bearing away Virginia, and which 
'I '". Icn l(‘agues out at sea, appeared like a black spot in 
il"‘ iiiid^i oj' tinj ocean. He remained a great part of the 
"ilh his eyes fixed upon this object : when it had 
'l''.i|i|i(Mrcd, he still fancied he beheld it; and when, at 
*''"^(h. the traces which clung to his imagination were 
’'I in Ihe mists of the horizon, he seated himself on that 
"'Id poiril, for ever beaten by the winds, which never 
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cease to agitate the tops of the cabbage and gum trees, 
and the hoarse and moaning murmurs of which, siniihir 
to the distant sound of organs, inspire a profound mcliui- 
eholy. On this spot 1 found him, his head reclined on 
the rock, and liis eyes fixed upon the ground. 1 had fol- 
lowed him from the earliest dawn, and, after much impor- 
tunity, 1 prevailed on him to descend from the heigids. 
and return to his family. I went home with him, where 
the first impulse of his mind, on seeing Madame de la 
Tour, was to reproach her hifhirly for having deceived 
him. She told us tiuit a favourable wind having sprung 
up at three o’clock in the morning, and the vessel being 
ready to sail, the (lovernor, attended by some of his staff 
and the missionary, had come with a palanquin to fetcli 
her daughter; and that, notwithstanding Virginia’s objec- 
tions, her own tears and entreaties, and the lamentations 
of Margaret, everybody exclaiming all the time that it was 
for the general welfare, they had carried her away almost 
dying. “At least,” cried Paul, “ if I had bid her fare- 
well, I should now be more calm. 1 would have said to 
lier, — ‘Virginia, if, during the time we have lived toge- 
ther, one wt>rd may have escaped me which has offended 
you, before you leave me for ever, tell me that you forgive 
me.’ I would have said to her, — ‘Since I am destined to 


see you no more, farewell, my dear Virginia, farewell ! bive 


far from me, contented and happy!’” When he saw that 
his mother and Madame de la Tour were weeping, — “^on 
must now,” said he, “seek some other band to wipe away 
your tears;” Ihd then, rushing out of the house, and 
groaning aloud, he wandered up and down the plantation- 
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|i(i>«‘ro(l in particular about, all those spots which had 
( c liccn most endeared to Virginia. He said to the goats 

and their little ones, which fol- 
lowed him bleating, “What do you 
want of me? You will see with 
me no more her who used to feed 
you with her own hand.” He 
went to the bower called Vir- 
ginia’s Resting-place, and, as 
the birds flew around him, 
exclaimed, “Poor birds! vou 
will 11 V no more to meet her 
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NNlio clinrislied you!” — ai 
"h'trving Fidele running 
l'>i' l^\\;lrd^ and forwards in search 
’■ he heaved a deep sigh, and 
""!• * you will never find her again 
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lie went and seated liimself upon the rock where he had 
conversed with her the preceding evening; and at the 
sight of the ocean, upon which he had seen the vessel 
disappear whi(*li had borne her away, his heart over- 
flowed witli anguish, and he wept bitterly . 

We eontiiiiially watched his movements, apprehensive 
of some fatal consequence from the violent agitation of iiis 
mind. His mother and Madame de la Tour conjured liiin, 
in the most tender manner, not to increase their afiliction 
by his despair. At length Ihe latter soothed his mind 
by lavishing upon him epithets calculated to awaken his 
hopes, — calling him her son, lier dearson, her son-in-law, 
w horn she destined for her daughter. She persuaded him 
to return home, and to take some food. He seated himself 
next to the place which used to be occupied by the compa- 
nion of his childhood ; and, as if she had still been present, 
he spoke to her, and made as though he would offer her 
whatever he knew was most agreeable to her taste: then, 
starting from this dream of fancy, he began to weep. For 
some days he cm[iIoycd himself in gathering together 
everything w Inch had belonged to Virginia, — the last nose- 
gays she had worn, tlie cocoa-sliell from which she used 
to drink ; and alter kissing a thousand times these relics 
of his beloved, to him the most precious treasures which 
the world contained, he hid them in his bosom. 
does not shed so sweet a perfume as the ver iest 
touched by those we love. At length, perceiving tlu^l 
the indulgence of his grief increased that of his mother 
and Madame la l\uir, and that the wants of the family 
demanded continual labour, he began, w^ilh the assistance 
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mI lo repair »lie damnjje done lo Ihe gard«*n. 

liiil «*on after, this young man, hitherto indifferent 
ii t’.reol,. to everything that was passing in the worhl. 



" “^'•'1 <*t me to teach him to read and rite, in order that 
"iigJii correspond >\ith Virginia. Ffe afterwards wished 
"•'lain a knowledge of geography, that he might form 
idt.i of the country where slie would disemljark ; and 
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of history, that he might know something of the manucrs 
of the society in which she would be placed. The power- 
ful sentiment of love, which directed his preseni studies, 
had already instructed him in agriculture, and in the art 
of laying out grounds with advantage and heauty. It iniisl 
he admitted, that to the fond dreams of this restless and 
ai'dent passion mankind are indebted for most of the arts 
and sciences, while its disappointments have given hirlli 
to philosophy, which teaches us to hear up under inisfor- 
lune. Love, thus the gemiral link of all beings, becomes 
the great spring ol society, by inciting us to knowledge 
as well as to pleasure. 

I*aul louiid little satisfaction in the study of geogra- 
phy, Nvhi<'h, instead ol describing llu^ natural history of 
i^ach country, gave only a view of its political divisions 
and boundaries. History, and especially modern liistorN. 
iuleresled him little more. He there saw only general 
and |>eriodical evils, the causes of which he could n<»t 
discover; wars without either motive or reason; unin- 
ferestitig intrigues; with nations destitute of principle, and 
princes void ol humanity. To this branch of reading he 
prelerred roniama's, which, being chiefly occupied by the 
private feelings and concerns of men, sometimes repre- 
sented situations similar to his own. Thus, no hook 
gav(‘ him so much pleasure as Telemachus, from the 
pictures it draws ol pastoral life, and of the passions 
which are most natural to the human breast. He read 
aloud to his Higher and Madame de la Tour those parts 
which aflected l^i most sensibly; hut sometimes, touched 
b% the iimst tender rememhrances. his emotion would 
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, liokc liis uUerance, and his eyes be filled with tears. 
II,. lancied he hud found in Virginia the dignity and wis- 
(.f Viiliope, united to the misfortunes and the ten- 
ofWicss of Kiicharis. With very dilT(;rent sensations ho 
ji.ruM'd our fashionahle novels, tilled with licentious 
m..raU and maxims. And when he was informed that 
llirs,. works drew ii tolerably faithful picture of Kuropean 

society, he trembled, and not 
without some appearance 
of reason, lest Virgi- 
nia should become 
corru|)ted by it, and 
forget him. 

More than 
a yeiir and a 
half, indeed, 



away 
before Ma- 
dame de la 


lour received any tidings ol her aunt or ber daughter. 
I*iiring (hat period she only accidentally heard that Vir- 
-iaia had safely arrived in France. .\t length, however, a 
'csx'l which stopped here in its way to the Indies brought 
•' I'iickel to Madame de la Tour, and a letter written by 
^•••giiwa's own hand. Although this amiable and consi- 
d' liile girl had written in a guarded manner, that sIk; 
uii^hl not wound her mother's feelings, it appeared e\i- 
Ill <'noiigh that she was unhappy. The letter |»ainted 
naturally her situation and her character, that I have 
' ' • lined it almost word for word. 



“ Mfj (ffftr nml ftrlovod Mnthoi\ 


i 

i 

j , 


“ I harr nlvrndy tivnl yttu sorn'ol loiters, 
tmllfn Inj unf own hand, hut having rocoivod 
nn answvr, I am afraid thog havo not roaohed 
ffnn. I haw hoUrr hoprs far this, fro)n I hr 
moans ! havr nnir gainrd a f sending you lid- 
lags aj ntjf'irlf, anti of hearing fnan you, 

/ hare shot! many tears stm'e aitr sopa- 
ration, I irho never used to ireep, hat for (ho 
misfortunes of others! My aunt was much 
asttmished , when, haring, uptai my arrival, 
iiKiutred what arcomplishments 1 possessetf / 
told her that ! rould neither read nor write. 
She ashed me what then I had learnt, sinre 
I eame into the wto'ltl: and when I answered 
that I had Iwen taught to take rare of (he 
hiiusehoht affairs, and to ohry yttur wilt, she 
told me, that I had reerived the eduralion of 






a spt'vanf. The next day she placed me as a 
hoarder in a f/real ahhcff near Paris, where 
I hare masters af all kinds, who teach vv*, 
amony other thinys, history, yeoyraptn/, gram- 
mar, mathematics, and riding on horsehark, 
lint I hare so tittle rapacity for alt these 
scienres, that I fear I shall make hut small 
proyress with my masters, / fret that I am a 
very poor rreature, with very tittle ahility to 
learn irhat they Irach. My aunt's kindness, 
however, does not decrease. She gives me 7iew 
dresses every srasim: and stm has pfaeed two 
waiting wtnnrn with 7ne, who are dressed like 
fine ladtrs. She has made jue take the Idle 
of countess ; hut has otdiyed me to renounce the 
name of La I'ohk, which is as dear to me ns 
it Is to you, from all you hare lolil me of the 
sufferings my father endured in order to marry 
you. She has yiven me in place of your name 
that of your family, which is also dear to me, 
herause it was your name when a girt. Seeing 
myself in so splendid a situation, I implored 
her to let me send you something to assist 
you. Hut how shall f repeal her answer! 
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)pt you harp dpsircd mr always (o frll you 


the truth. Shp fold me, thru, that a littlp 


would hr of no xiw to you, and that a great 


drat would only encumhpr you in thp simple 
, l*f** It^d led. As you know I rould not irrilp. 


I pmlpfivoHrpd, upon my arrival, to send you 


tidings of mysplf hy anolhrr hand; hut, find 


ing no person here in whom t rould place con 


fidrnvr, 1 applied niyht and day to learn to 


read and write; and Ueaven, who saw my 


motive for learning, no donht assisted my 


endeavours^ for I stwreeded in hath in a short 


I entrusted my first letters U 


the ladies here, who, / hare reason to think. 


earrivit them to my aunt. This time / have 


reronrsf to a hoarder, who is my ftiend, I 


send you her direction, hy means of which i 


shall receive your answer. My aunt has forhid 


my holding any correspondence whatever with 


any one, lest, she says, it should oerasion an 


ohstarle to the great views she has for my 


advantage. So person is allowed to see me at 


the grate but her.self, and an old nohteman. 


^ one of her friends, who, .she says, is muck 
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ft! fused u'ith me. / am sure I am not at all so 
u dh him, nor should /, even tf it were possible 
fur me to he pleased with any one at present. 

•• / hve in all the splendour of affluenre, 
and have not a sous at my disposal. They 
say I miff hi make an improper use of money. 
Keen my clothes belony to my femmes de 
rhombrr, irho yufirrel about them before / have 
left them off. In the midst of riches, I am 
poorer than when I lived with you; for / have 
nnthiny to yire away. When / found that the 
ffreal awompllshments they tauyhl me would 
no! firorure me the power of doiny the smallest 
f/ood, [ had recourse to my needle, of which 
happily you had taught me the use. I send 
srrernl pairs of stockings of my own makmg 
for you and my mamma Margaret, a cap for 
ttuminyo, and one of my red handkerchiefs 
fur Mary. [ also send with this packet some 
kernels, and seeds of various kinds of fruits 
which I gathered in the abbey park during my 
hours of recreation. I hare also sent a few 
seeits of violets, daisies, buttercups, poppies, and 
senhious, which I picked up in the fields. There 



arc much more hcauliful flowers in the mea- 
(loirs of this counlrtf than in ours, hut nobody 
cares for them. I am sure that you ami my 
mamma Maryarcl mil be better pleased with 
this bay of seeds, than you were with the bay 
of piastres, which was the cause of our separa- 
tion and of my tears. It wilt yive me yrent 
deliyhf if you shoutd one day see apple-trees 
yrowniy by the side of our plantains, and etms 
Idcndiny their fo/taye with that of our cocoa- 
trees. You wilt fancy yourself in \ormandy, 
which you tore so much. 

You desired me to relate to you my joys 
and my ynefs. / hare no Joys' far from you. 
••i.v for my ynefs, I endeavour to soothe them 
by vefleetiny that I am in the situation in 
which it was the wilt of (iod that you shoutd 
place me. Hut my yreatest affliction is, that 
no one here speaks to me of you, and that 
/ cannot speak of you to any one. My femmes 
de chnmbre, or rather those of my aunt, for 
they brlony more to her than to me, told me 
'the other day, when I wished to turn the 
eonrer.'iation upon the objects most dear to 




r : ‘ inadomoisolle, that f/ou arc 

Frrnrh irtmifiH, and must /bf'f/el (hat laud 
id saruf/os. ' Ah! soonov will I for (jet myself, 
than foifjel the sfjf^t on which I was horn and 
where you dwelt! It is this country which is 
In me a land of saraffcs, for I live alone, haviuy 
no one to whom / can impart those ff ctinys of 
tciidernes's for you which I shall hear with me 
to the yraee. I am, 

" Ml/ dearest and hetored Mother, 

•• Your n/feetionate and dutiful Dauf/hler, 

" VinrjiNiro pk \.\ Torn. 

•• / recommend to your yoodness Mary and 
Dominyo, irho took so much rare of my in- 
fancy : caress Fidele for me, who found me in 
the wood. " 
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Pilul was astonished that Virginia had not said one 
word of him, — she, who liad not forgotten even the housi*- 
dog. Hut he was not aware that, however long a womair>. 
letter may he, she never fails to leave her dearest senli- 
nienls for the (*n<l. 

Ill a postseripl Virginia particularly recorninended In 
Paul’s attention two kinds of seed — those of the xuik l 
and the siaihioiis. She gave him some instrin tions upon 
the natural eharaelers of these flowers, and the spots 
most jiroper for their cultivation. “ The violet,” shesaid. 
" produces a little tlower of a djirk purple colour, wliicli 
delights t»> conceal itself beneath tin' hushes; hut it i* 
somi discovered hy its wide*spreading perfume.” She 
desired that lh(*se seeds might he sown hy the border of 
the fountain, at the foot of her cocoa-trei‘. “The sca- 
hious,” stie added, “ produces a beautiful tlower of a pale 
blue, and a hla<*k ground spotteil with wtiite. Y(»u iniglil 
fancy it was in mourning: and for this reason it is alsi» 
called th(‘ widow’s tlower. It grows best in bleak spots, 
beaten by th.e winds.” She begged him to sow this upon 
tlie rock where she had spoken to liim at night for the 
last time, and that, in remembrance of her, he would 
henceforlli give it the name of the Hock of .\dieus. 

She had put these seeds into a little purse, the tissue 
of which was evceeilingly simple; hut which appeared 
abov(‘ all price to Paul, when he saw on it a P and a \ on- 
twined ti>gether. and knew that the bt'aiitifiil hair wliicti 
formed the cypher was the hair of Virginiic* 

The wliole faftly listened with tears to the reading ot 
the h'tli'c of this amiatde and virtuous girl. II(*r inotlicr 
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.iii'Wt n'tl if in the name of the little society, desiring her 
1 . 1 n niain or return as she thought proper; and assuring 
li. r. that fiyppiness had left their dwelling since her de- 
i .oliire, and that, (or herself, sh(‘ was inconsolable. 

Paul also sent her a very long loiter, in which he 
:is'iir<Ml her lhal he would 
.iiraiifir the gai'den ui a 
iiianner agreeable lo hei 
la-lr, and mingle toge 
lll•‘r in il the plani 
lMiro|H‘ \Ni(h lhos(‘ 

"I Africa, as she 
!i i:l hhunh'd their 
iiiifials lu- 






f^'-llier 




work, 
lM»r 

friiil ^ 

li'i'in llieeo- "vC 

1 1 1,1- 1 rees of 

■ ■ ' i '~-r • 

fountain, 

n.iw arrived at maturity; telling her, that he would not 
'"l<l any of the other productions of the island, that the 
'lt‘Nire (»f seeing (hem again might hasten her return, 
ft ’ 'unjured her to <'om|»ly as soon as possible ^\ith 
ft"‘ ardent wishes of her family, and above all, \Nilh his 
“"a. >inee he could nev«*r hereafter taste happin(‘ss away 
'"‘in her. 

ftaul sowed with a careful hand the European seeds. 
l'' 0 ‘licnlarlv (he violet and scabious, the flowers of which 
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seemod fo bear some analogy to the character and prescMil 
situation of Virginia, by whom they had been so especialh 
rccoininendod ; but cither they were dried igj in the voyjigc, 
or (he cliinali* of this part of the w'orld is unfavourable lo 
I heir growth, fora very small mirnher of them even came 
up, and nol one arrived at full perfection. 

In the meanliine, envy, which ever comes to emhiUer 
hiiiium happiness, particidarly in the French colonies, 
spread some reports in the island which gave Paul imicli 
iiiu'asiness. The passengers in the vessel which hrouglil 
V irginia’s letter asseiTe«l that she was upon the point of 
being married, and named the nobleman of the court lo 
whom she was engag«Ml. Some even went so far as lo 
declan* that tlie union had already taken place, and tlial 
Ihev themselves had witnessed the ceremonv. Paul at 
lirsi (h'spised llu^ r(*porl, brought by a merchant vessel, 
as he kiKwv that they often spread erroneous intelligence 
in their passage; but some of the inhabitants of the island, 
with malignant pity, affeeting lo bewail the event, he was 
soon h'd to ullacli some <legree of belief to this cruel in- 
telligence, Hesi(h‘s, in some of the novels he had lalelv 
read, he had seen that pertidv was treated as a subject <»l 
pleasantry; and knowing that these books contained prettv 
faithful represi*nlations of Kuropean manners, he feared 
that the heart of Virginia was corrupted, and had for- 
gotten its former engagements. Thus his new acquire- 
ments had already only served lo render him more mise- 
rable; ami his apprehensions were much increased by the 
circumstance, tl^ though several ships touched here 
from Kurope within tlie six months immediately following 
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Iht' arrival ul' her letter, not one of them brought any 
li«liiigs of Virginia. 

Tfii< vinfortuuate young man, with a heart torn by 
{he most eruel agitation, often came to visit me, in the 
of conlirining or banishing his uneasiness, by my 
cxjterience of the world. 

I lixe. as I have already told you, a league and a half 
liom (his point, upon the banks of a little river which 
along the Sloping Mountain : there I lead a solitary 
lile. without wife, children, or slaves. 

After having enjoyed, and lost, the rare felicity of 
li'iiig with a congenial mind, the stale oflife which appears 
!Im‘ least wretched is doubtless that of solitude. Every 
mail who has much cause of complaint against his fellow- 
' 'eat ores seeks to be alone. It is also remarkable that all 
lliie.e nations which have been brought to wretchedness 
le their Opinions, their manners, or their forms of govern- 
ment , have produced numerous classes of citizens alto- 
;:e|licr devoted to solitude and eelibaev. Such were the 
hr>ptians in their decline, and the (Ireeks of the Lower 
hm|)iic ; and such in our days are the Indians, the Chinese, 

• Ilf modern Greeks, the Italians, and the greater part of 
•lie eastern and southern nations of Europe. Solitude, 
•*' removing men from the miseries which follow in the 
•rain of social intercourse, brings them in some degree 
I'iK-k to the unsophisticated enjoyment of nature. In the 
"lidsl of modern society, broken up by innumerable pre- 
.|i<(liccs, the mind is in a constant turmoil of agitation, 
it is incessantly revolving in itself a thousand tumultuous 
'Old contradictory opinions, by which the members of an 
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ambitious and miserable circle seek to raise thcmsdve. 
above each other. Hut in solitude the soul lays aside Ho. 
morbid illusions wbicli troubled her, and resumes Ibo nmv 
consciousness (d' li(>rself, of nature, and of its Author as 
the niuddv Nvater ofa torrent which has ravaged (lie plains, 
coniing to rest, and dilfiising itself over some low grouiKis 
out of its course, deposits there the slime it has Uiken up. 

and, resuming its wonled transpa- 
lency, reflects, with ils ovmi 
verdure of theearlli 
heaven. Thus 
^Itr a/fVk/ solitude recruit Hit- 


powers of the body a*, 
jy ~ 'veil as those of the mind. 

/2fc among hermits that 

P \ / found the men who 

I ^ A eurry human existence to its 
^ \ extriMin; limits : such are the 

Hramin ot \ India. In brief, I consider solitude .s(» 
necessary to happiness, even in the world itself, that it 
appears to me impossible to derive lasting pleasure 
lioin any pursuit whatever, or to regulate our conduct 
by any stable principh*, if we do not create for our.selvcs 
a mental void, whence our own views rarely emerge, and 
into wh'ich (h»‘ opinions of others never enter. 1 do not 


mean to say that man ought to live absolutely alone : 
he is connected by his necessities with all mankind: 
his labours are due to man; and he ol^es something, 
loo, to the resl%f nature. But as God has given to each 
ol Us oi galls pertectly adapted to the elements of the globe 
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iHi Nvliicli we live, — foot for tho soil, lungs for the air, 
lor I lie light, without tho power of eliangiug tho use 
h 1 iiii\ of lliese faculties, — He has reserved for Himself, 
,i> die Aulhor of life, that which is its chief organ, the 

heart. 1 thus pass 
^ my days far from 

mankind, whom 
1 wished to 
serve, and by 





wliom 1 have been persecuted. After 
haviiy^ travelled over many countries of 
'<iioj(t>, m,(j sQijjy parts of America and Africa, I at 
'■•'rdi pitched my tent in this thinly-peopled island, 
'lliir(‘(l by iig jjjjjj climate and its solitudes. 

^ cottage which I built in the woods, at the foot 
'I i tree, a little field which 1 cleared with my own 
' Hills, a l ivijr wliich glides, before my door, suffice for 


my wants and for my ploasuros. I blend with Uiese 
enjoyinenls Mu* perusal of some chosen books, which learli 
nu^ to liecoim* belter. They make that world, whi«‘li I 
have abandoned, still contribute something to my happi- 
ness. They lay before me pictures of those jMissions 
which render its inhabitants so miserable; and in the 
comparison I am thus led to make between their lot and 
my own, 1 fet'l a kind of negative enjoyment. Like a man 
sav(ul from shipwreck and thrown upon a rock, I conlem- 
plale, from my solitude, the storms which rage through 
the rest of the world; and my repose seems more profound 
from the disUuit sound of the tempest. As men Innc 
ceased lo fall in my way, 1 no longer view them with aver- 
sion : I only pity them. If I sometimes fall in with an 
unfortunate b(*ing, I try to hel|> him by my counsels, as 
a passer-by on the brink of a torrent extends his hainl 
U» save a wretch from drowning, lint I have hardly e\ci 
found any but the innocent attentive lo my voice. Nature 
calls the majority of men to her in vain. Each of theiii 
tdrms an image of her for himself, and invests her with 
his own passions, lie pursues during the whole of his 
life this vain phantom, which leads him astray; and he 
afterwards complains to Heaven of the misfortunes which 
he has thus created for himself. Among the many 
children of misfortune whom I have endeavoured to lead 
back to the enjoyments (d nature. I have not found one 
but was intoxicated with his own miseries. They have 
listened lo me at first with siltention, inf the hope that I 
<'ould teach th^ how to acquire glory or fortune; but 
when thev found that 1 onlv wished to instruct them 
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linw l(> dispense with these chimeras, their attention has 
l.ccii converted into pity, because I did not prize their 
iniscntblc happiness. Theyblamcdmy solitary life : they 
i\llc{n*d that they alone were useful to men, and they 
.•ndcavonred to draw me into their vortex. But if I 
• uinniunicate with all, 1 lay myself open to none. It is 
olicn siifticient for me to serve as a lesson to myself. In 
iii\ present tranquillity, 1 pass in review the agitating 
piiiMiils of my past life, to which I formerly attached so 
iiiiich value, — |>atronugo, fortune, reputation, pleasure, 
and IIh* opinions which arc ever at strife over all the earth. 

I compan* tlu! men whom I have seen disputing furiously 
■WT these vanities, and who are no more, to the tin\ 
\>a\e> ot my rivulet, which break in foam iigainst its rockv 
l"‘d. and disappear, never to return. As for me, 1 sulfer 
in\>elt to (loat calmly down the stream of time to tlw 
'lioreh^ss o<‘ean offiiturity; while, in the contemplation of 
I he present harmony of nature, I elevate my soul tow ards 
il> Mipreme Author, and hope for a more happy lot in 
ano||i(*r slate of existence. 

Although you cannot descry from my hermitage, 
'ilualed in the midst of a forest, that immense variety of 
"I'jecls which this elevated spot presents, the grounds are 
disposed with peculiar beauty, at least to one who, like 
">e. prefers the seclusion of a home scene to great and 
'■vt«*nsive prospects. The river which glides before my 
door passes in a straight line across the woods, looking 
hhe a long canal shaded by all kinds of trees. Among 
•hem are the gum-tree, the ebony-tree, and that which is 
here called bois de pomme. with olive and cinnamon-wood 
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(‘(■(‘d upon llio grain and other vegetable productions of the 
inland; and the brilliancy of their plumage forms a striking 
( onlrasl to the more sombre tints of the foliage, embrowned 
I). Ilic sun. Among these arc various kinds of parro- 
(|ii(‘ls, and the blue pigeon, called here the pigeon of 
lioiland. Monkevs, the domestic inhabitants of our 
lurt'sls, sport upon the dark branches of the trees, from 
which they are easily distinguished by their grey and 
lirccnish skin, and their black visages. Some hang, sus- 
pended l»y the tail, and swing themselves in air; others 
leap from branch to branch, bearing their young in their 
anus. The murderous gun has never afl'righted these 
peaeofnl children of nature. You hear nothing but sounds 
"f joy, — the warblings and unknown notes of birds from 
Ihe countries of the south, repeated from a distance by the 
echoes of the forest. The river, which pours, in foaming 
'‘ddi(‘s, ov(;r a bed of rocks, through the midst of the 
"oods, retlects here and there upon its limpid waters their 
'cnerahle masses of verdure and of shade, along with the 
^p'lrls of their happy inhabitants. About a thousand 
paces from thence it forms several cascades, clear as 
• I'vslal in their fall, but broken at the bottom into frothy 
Innumerable confused sounds issue from these 
"alery tumults, which, borne by the winds across the 
(oresl, now sink in distance, now all at once swell out, 
booming on the ear like the bells of a cathedral. The 
iur, kept ever in motion by the running water, preserves 
>'|»on the banks of the river, amid all the summer heats, 
■' treshness and verdure rarelv found in this island, even 
Ihe summits of the mounhiins. 
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Ai sotoe distssice from this place is a rock, placed f,ti 
enough from the cascade to prevent the ear from hcnifr 
deafened with the noise of its waters, and sufficiently near 
for the enjoyment of seeing it, of feeling its coolness and 
hearing its gentle murmurs. Thither, amidst the heals 
of summer, Madame de la Tour, Margaret, Virginia, Paul, 
and myself, sometimes repaired, to dine beneath (lie 
shadow of this rock. Virginia, who always, in her mosi 
ordinary actions, was mindful of the good of others, ne\er 
ate of any frail in the fields without planting the seed 
or kernel in flic ground. “From this,” said she, “tree^ 
will come, which will yield their fruit to some traveller. 
or a( Icasl (o some hird.” One day, having eaten of the 
|)n|>!iw fruil al the fool of (hat rock, she planted the seed" 
on the spot. Soon alter, several papa w -trees sprang np. 
among wliieh was one with female blossoms, that is to 
say, a Iruit-hearing tree. This tree, al tin* time ol Nir- 
giiiia's departure, was s«*arcely as higli as her knee; hut. 
as i( is a plant of rapid growth, in the eourse of two yeai - 
it had gained (he height of twenty feet, and the upper 
part of its stem was encircled by several row's of ripe frnil. 
I’anl, wandering ai eidenlally to the spot, was slrnek wilii 
delight al seeing lliis lofty tree, which had Ireen planleil 
by his helo^ed; but the emotion was transient, and in* 
slanlly ga\e place to a deep melancholy at lliis eNidenee 
of her long absence. The ohjeels which are hahilnally 
before us do not bring (o our minds an adequate idea »d 

the rapidity of lil'e^they ileelme iusensihly with ourselves 

lull it is those we behold again, alter having for some 
y(*ars lost sigh! (d' (hem, lhal inosl |)oweiTnlly impress iis 
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' I 111' U'( 


' Iciiliu}:; of the swiflness n\\1\\ >\V\\cV\ lUe l\de ot V\te 
on. I’aiil was no less overwhelmed and affected at 
4;l\l of lliis great papaw-tree, loaded with tmil, than 
' U'avell»n« when, after a long absence from h\s own 
country , he finds his contemporaries 
no more, but their children, whom 
he left at the breast, themselves now 
become fathers of families. Paul 
sometimes thought of cutting down 
the tree, which recalled loo 
sensibly the distracting 
remembrance of Virgi- 
nia’s prolonged ab- 
sence. At other times, 
contemplating it as a 
monument of lier be- 
nevolence, he kissed 
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its trunk, and apostrophised it in terms of Uw wos 
passionate regret . 

Indeed , J have 
niys(;If gazed upon 
it with more eino- 
lion and more 
V n e r a ( i () II ^ 

(lian upon 
I he (riiini- 
|)hal ureh(‘s 
of Home. May 
nature, N\lii«*h 

(^very day (h‘slroys the monu- 
ments of Uingly amhition, mul- 
tiply in our forests those which 
testify th(‘ heneticeuee of a poor 
young girl! 

.\t the foot of this papaw-tree 
1 was always sure to meet with 
Paul when * he came into our 
neighhourhood. One day I found 
him there absorbed in melan- 
choly , and a <*onversatioii took 
place hetwi'cn us , which I will 
relate to you, if I do not weary 
you too much by my long digres- 
sions : they are perhaps pardonable 
to my age and to ||y last friendships. 

1 will relate it to you in the form of a dialogue, that you 
may form some idea of the natural good sense of this 
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man. You will easily (Hstingiiish llic s\)eakers 
Ik, 111 lilt' cliaradev of liis (\ucsl\ons and of my answers. 

VAUL. 

• I am Nory unhappy. Mademoiselle do la Tour has 
iiitw Im'cu gone Iwo years and 
t'iglil inonlhs, and we have 
lifaitl no tidings of her for 
l ijilil inonllisand a half. She 
i' I'ich, and I am 
|>'ior : sht' lias 
l'a;;(»lloii me. I 
'ia\(' a great 
mind to follow 
Imi'. I >\il| go 
lo I'Y'ance ; 

I "ill serve 
I lie king : 

I "ill make 
Ill) for- 

hiiie : and 
•lien Ma- 

•leinoiselle de la Tour’s aunt will 

'•'■'I'lw her niece upon me when 1 shall have become a 
gi't'al lord.” 

THE OLD MAN. 

Hut. iny dear friend, have not you told me that you 
not of noble birth?” 
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I’ALL. 

“My mother has told me so; but, as for myself. I 
know not w hat uol)lo birth means. I never perceived Ihiil 
I had less Ilian others, or that others liad more than 1. ” 

THE OLD MAN. 

“ obscure birth, in Krance, shuts every door of access 
lo great employments; nor can you even be reccivi'd 
among any distinguished body of men, if you labour 
umh'r this disadvantag(‘." 


I’AII.. 

“ You have often told me that it was one source ol 
till* greatness of France that her humblest subject might 
attain the highest honours ; and you have cited to me 
many instances of cehdirntcd men, who, born in a mean 
condition, had conferred honour upon their country. It 
was your w'lsli, then, by <*oiicealingthe truth, to stimulalc 
my ardour? ” 

THE OLD .MAN. 

*• .Never, my son, would 1 lower it. I told von lt>e 
truth with regard to the past; but now, everything has 
uiuho'gone a great change. Kverytliing in France is no" 
to be obtained by interest alone ; everv place and employ 
ment is now be^me as it were the patrunony of a small 
number of families, or is divided among public bodies. 
The king is a sun, and the nobles and great corporate 
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surround him like so many clouds : it is almost 
iiiipossihle for any of his rays to roach you. Formerly, 
iiiidor less exclusive administrations, such phenomena 
h'lV been seen. Then talents and merit showed them- 
>cl\es overyN\here, as newly cleared lands are always load- 
ed wilh ahundancc. Hut great kings, who can really 
loi iu a just estimate of men, and choose them with judg- 
(iiciil, are rare. The ordinary race of monarchs allow 
llif iiisclvos to ho guided by th(‘ nobles and people who 
'lll■|•(»|llld Ihem.” 

I'AUL. 

Bui perhaps 1 shall find one of these nobles lo pro- 
l“( l me. ' 

THE OLD MAN. 

■' To gain the protection of the great, you must lend 
yairsclf lo their ambition, and administer lo their plea- 
You- would never succeed ; for, in addition lo 
)<»ur obs<*ure birth, \ou have loo much integrity.” 

PAUL. 

■‘Bui, 1 will perform such courageous actions, 1 will 
!"■ faithful lo my word, so exact in the performance 
'd m\ duties, so zealous and so constant in my friend- 
^dips, that I will render myself worthy to be adopted 
d) ‘ionie one of them. In the ancient histories you have 
•iiade me read, I have seen many (examples of such 
'•dopiions.” 
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THE OLD MAN. 

“ Oh , my young friend ! among the Greeks and Ilomaiiv, 
even in their decline, the nobles had some respect Ibr 
virtue : but out of all the immense number of men, spniiif; 
from the mass (»f the people, in France, who have signa- 
lised themselves in every possible manner, I do not n*- 
collect a single instance of one being adopted by any great 
family. If it w'ere not for our kings, virtue, in our coun- 
try, would be eternally condemned as plebeian. As I said 
before, lh(‘ monarch sometimes, when he perceives it. 
renders to it due honour; but in the present day, llic 
distinctions which should be bestowed on merit are gene- 
rally to be obtained by money alone." 

PAUL. 

“ If I cannot tiiid a nobleman to adopt me, I will seek 
to please some public body. 1 will espouse its interests 
and its opinions : I will make myself beloved by it. 

i 

THE OLD MAN. 

“You will act then like other men? — you will renounee 
your conscience to obtain a fortune? " 

PAUL. 

“ Oh no ! I will never lend myself to anything hut lie 
truth.” 

THE OLD MAN. 

“Instead of making yourself beloved, you would 
become an object of dislike. Besides, public bodies ha\t 
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;n>\t'r laken murh interest in tlie discovery of triitli. All 
npiiiiiins are nearly alike to ambitious men, provided only 
llial lli(>y themselves can gain their ends.” 


PAUL. 

• llnvv unfortunate 1 am! Everything bars rny |)ro- 
un i-s. 1 am condemned to pass my life in ( ’ ‘ ' 

iuiiahle toil, far from Virginia!” '' 

he said this, be sighed decjdy. 


TUI? OLD MAN. 




but why do you wish to be distinguished from other 
” b is hardly a natural sentiment, for, if all men 
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possessed it, every one would beat constant strife with his 
neighbour. Ho satisfied with fulfilling your duly in lh«* 
slulion in which Providence has placed you : be grateful 
for your lot, which permits you to enjoy the blessing of ii 
quiet conscience, and which does not compel you, like the 
great, to let your happiness rest on the opinion of the 
little, or, like the little, to cringe to the great, in order lo 
obtain the means of existence. You are now placed in a 
lounlry and a condition in which you are not reduced lo 
deceive or lo tlatlcr any one, or lo debase yourself, as the 
greater part of those who seek their fortune in Europe 
are obliged to do ; in which the exercise of no virtue is 
forbidden you; in which you may be, with impunity, good, 
sincere, well informed, patient, temperate, chaste, indul- 
gent to others’ faults, pious, and no shaft of ridicule he 
aimed at you lo destroy your wisdom, as yet only in ils 
bud. Heaven has given you liberty, health, a goo<l con- 
science, and friends : kings themselves, whose favour yon 
desire, are not so happy.” 


PAUL. 


“Ah ! I want only lo have Virginia with me : wilhoul 
her I have nothing, — with her, I should possess all my 
desire. She alone is to me birth, glory, and fortune- 
Hut, since her relation will only give her to some one "ith 
a great name, 1 will study. By the aid ol study and ol 
books, learning ^id celebrity are to be attained. I 
become a man cn science : I will render my knowledgt 
useful lo Ihe service of my country, wilhoul injuring any 
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oiit‘. (>i- owning dependence on any one. I will bec(»me 
irlchraled , and iny glory shall be achi(‘ved only by 
iityself. 

Till-: OLD MAN. 

My son, lalenls arc a gift yet more rare than either 
Itirlli or riches, and undoubtedly they are a greater good 
limn cilher, sin«e they can never be taken awtiy from us, 
;iii(l lhal they obtain for us everywhere public esteem, 
bill lh(‘y may be said to be worth all that they cost us. 
riiry ar(‘ seldom acquired but by every species of privation, 
liy lli(' possession of exquisite sensibility, which often 
laudiices inward unhappiness, and which exposes us 
''illiout to the malice and persecutions of our contempo- 
larics. The lawyer envies not, in France, the glory of 
I in* sol(li(‘r, nor does the soldier envy that of the naval 
"ilieer ; but they will all oppose you, and bar your progress 
•" dislinctiim, because your assumption of superior ability 
"ill wound the self-love of them all. You say that you 
"ill (l(» good to men; but recollect, that he who makes 
flic earth |)roduce a single ear of corn more, renders 
•l"'m a greater service than he who writes a book.” 


I'A r L. 


■ tHi ! she, then, who planted this papaw-tree, has 
made ji more useful and more grateful present to the 
"ihahitauls of these forests than if she had given them a 
"li<)le library.” So saying, he threw his arms round the 
b'cc, and kissed it with transport. 
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Till-; OLD MAN. 

“ 'I In* host or hooks, — Uiat wliieh preaches tiolhin^ 
l)iil e(|iialil\, hrolhorly love, charily, and peace, — llir 
(iosp(!l, has served as a |)relexl, during many centuries. 

Ihr Europeans to let louse all their furv. 
How many tyrannies, both public and ju i- 

vale, are still practised 
in its name on ih(‘ face 
of the earth ! After 
this, who willdar(‘l<i 
Hatter himself that 
anything hocanwrile 
will be of stTvice to his 
fellow -men ? llemeinher 
the fate of most of the philo- 
sophers who have preached 
1.0 them wisdom. Homer, 
w ho clothed it in such noble 
verse, asked for alnre all his 
life. Socrates, whose con- 
versation and example gave 
such admirable lessons to 
the .\thenians, was seii- 
b'lieed by them to be poisoned. His sublime disci|»le, 
IMalo. was delivered over to slavery bv the order ot the 
very prince who protected him; and, before tliein, Pytha- 
goras, whose Ijj^manily extended even '(o animals, was 
hurned alive by the Crotoniates. What do 1 say?— 
many (‘ven (d‘ thi'se illustrious names have descended to 
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II- (lislif>ure(l by some traits of satire by wbicli thej be- 
r;im(‘ cliaracterised, human ingratitude taking pleasure 
ill I tins recognising them ; and if, in the crowd, the glory 
of - dine names is come down to us w ithout spot or bleni- 
i>li. we shall find that they who have borne them have 
lived fur from the society of their contemporaries; like 
llidse statues which are found entire beneath the soil in 
breece and Italy, and which, by being hidden in thchosom 
ol the earth, have escaped, uninjured, from the fury of 
llii‘ Itai'barians. 

' \’ou see, then, that to ac(|uire the glory which a 
liii hulent literary career can give you, you must not only 
l"‘ virtuous, but ready, if necessary, to sacriticc life itself, 
bill, after all, do not fancy that the great in France trou- 
Mi' llKunselves about such glory as this. Little do they 
' !ut* (V)r literary men, whose knowledge brings them nei- 
IIkt lionours, nor power, nor even admission at court. 
I’crsecution, it is true, is rarely practised in this age, 
iKcause it is habitually indiflerent to everything except 
"i‘allb and luxury; but knowledge and virtue no longer 
li'iid to distinction, since everything in the state is to be 
1‘incliased with money. Formerly, men of letters were 
i crlain of reward by some place in the church, the ma- 
-i'lracy.or the administration : now, they arc considered 
^'ii'd for nothing but to write books. Hut this fruit of 
•ti' ir minds, little valued by the world at large, is still 
" ' 'l l liy of its celestial origin. For these books is reserved 
I lie privilege of shedding lustre on obscure virtue, of con- 
"oling the unhappy, of enlightening nations, and of telling 
11"' truth even to kings. This is, unquestionably, the 
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most auj^iist commission willi which Heaven can honour 
a mortal upon this earth. Where is the author who 
would not he consoled for the injustice or contein|>( of 
I hose who are the dispensers of the ordinary gifts of for- 
Inne, when he reflects that his work may pass from uf-e 
lo age, from nation to nation, opposing a barrier t(» error 
and to tyranny ; and that, from amidst the ohscurih in 
which he has lived, lliere will shine forth a glory which 
will efface that of the common herd of monarchs, fhc 
monuments of w hose dciids perish in oblivion, nolwilli- 
standing the flatterers who erect and magnify them?" 


PAUL. 

“Ah! I am only covetous of glory to bestow it on 
Virginia, and render her dear to the whole world. Ihil 
can you, who know so much, tell me whether we sliall 
ever be married? I should like to be a very learned man. 
if only for the sake of knowing what will come to pass. 

Tin: OLD .MA.N. 

" Who would live, my sou, if Hie future were re\ealc»l 
b> him? — when a single anticipafed misfortune gives u> 
so much useless uneasiness — when the foreknowledge ol 
one certain calamify is enough fo embitter every day fl“d 
precedes if! It is belter not lo pry loo curiously, even 
into the things which surround us. Heaven, which ha? 
given us the p^er of reflection lo foresee our necessities’ 
ga>e us also those very necessities lo set limits to d;' 


exercise. 
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PATI.. 

•You loll rnc (hal with money people in Europe 
ii((piirc dignities and honours, I will go, then, fo enrich 
in\''(‘ir in Bengal, and afterwards proceed to Paris, and 
miiirx Virginia. I will embark al once.” 

TIIK OLT) MAN. 

What ! would you leave her mother and yours?” 


PAri.. 

■ Wh\. you yourself have, advised my going to tin* 
In'lics. 

THE OLD MAN. 

Virginia was then here; but you are now the only 
means of support both of her mother and of your own.” 

PAUL. 

“ Virginia will assist them, by means of her rich nda- 
lioii." 

THE OLD MAN. 

■■ Therich care little for those, from whom no honour 
In 1‘eflected upon themselves in the world. Many of them 
li:i\e relations much more to be pitied than Madame dela 
‘"ur, who, for w^ant of their assistance, sacrifice their 
lil»(‘rl\ for bread, and pass their lives immured within the 
"alls (tf a <*onvent.” 


PAUL, 

* Oh. what a country is Europe! Virginia must come 
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hack here. What need lias she of a rich relation? She 
was so happy in these huts; she looked so hcautifiil and 
so well dressed wilh a red handkerchief or a few flowers 
round her head ! Ihdnrn, Virginia ! leave yoursumptumis 
mansions and yonr grandeur, and come back to these rocks 
— to the shade of these woods and of our cocoa-tret's. 
Alas! y)U are perhaps even now unhappy!” — and lie 
began lo shed tears. “My father,” continued he, “ hi(l)> 
nolhing from me : if you cannot tell me whether I shall 
marry Virginia, tell me at least if she loves me still, snr- 
roumbnl as she is by noblemen who speak to the king, 
and who go to see her.” 


THE OLD MAN. 

“ Oh, my dear friend! I am sure, for many reason-, 
that she loves yon ; but above all, because she is virtuous. 
At these words he threw himself on my neck in a trail— 
[)orl of joy. 

PAUL. 

A 

“ lint do you think that the women of Europe are false, 
as th(‘y are re|iresontetl in the comedies and books wlii' h 
>ou have lent me?” 

THK OLD .MAN. 

“ Women are false in those countries where men are 
tyrants. Violence always engemlers a disposition to d«'- 
ceive.” 

PAUL. 

In what wav can men tvrannise over w'omen? 
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THK OLD MAN. 

“In {giving them in miirriuge without consulting their 
im litiiilions : — in uniting u young girl lo an old man, or 
;i woniiin of srnsihilily lo a frigid and indiffereni hus- 
IhiikI." 

PAU L. 


W hy not join tc»gether those who are suited to ea(*h 
other, — the young to the young, 
and lovers to those they love?” 

TDK OLD MAN. 

“Jtecause few 

young men 

in France 

have property 

enough to 

support them 

when they 

are married, 

and cannot 

acquire it till 

'h'‘ greater part ol their life is passed. While young, 

lhf\ seduce the wives of others, and when they are 

"I'K they cannot secure the affections of their own. 
% 

first, they themselves are deceivers; and afterwards, 
lli(‘\ are deceived in their turn. This is one of the 
'''-actions of that eternal justice by which the world is 





P'vcrned : an excess on one side is sure to be balanced 
one on the other. Thus, thegrealer part of European 
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passtlieir livos in Uiis iwofold iiTcgularity , which increases 
(werywhero, in I he same proportion that wealth is ncra- 
inulafed in I he hands of a few individuals. Society is like 
a ^ard(ni, wliere shrubs cannot grow if they arc oversha- 
dowed by lofty trees : hut there is this wide diflerence 
between them, — that I he beauty of a garden may resull 
from Ihe admixture of a small number of forest trees, 
while the prosperity of a state depends on the multitude 
and equality of its eili/.ens, and not on a small number of 
very rich m(‘n.” 


PAUL. 


" Ihit where is Ihe neeessily for being rich in ord(‘r to 
inarr) ? ” 



THE OLD MAN. 

“ In order lo 
pass through lile 
in abundance, 
without being 
obliged to work. 


PA PL. 

“ Bui whjy not work? 1 am sure I work hard enough. 


THE OLD MAN. 

“ In Europe, working with your hands is considered a 
degradation : it is compared lo the labour performed by 
a machine. Tli^occupation ofcidtivating the earth is the 
most despised of all. Exen an artisan is held in more 
estimation than a peasant." 
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PAUL, 

Wlial! do jou incjin lo say that the art which I'ur- 
iiislit's food lor mankind is despised in Europe? 1 liardly 
iiii(loi‘>laiid you.” 

THE OLD MAN. 

“ Oh ! it is impossible for a person educated according 
It) iiiiture lo form an idea of the depraved state of society. 
It is easy to form a precise notion of order, but not of dis- 
Dider. Beauty, virtue, happiness, have all their defined 
pioporlions : deformity, vice, and misery have none.” 

PAUL. 

“ The rich then are always very happy! They meet 
with 110 obstacles to the fulfilment of their wishes, and they 

• an lavish happiness on those whom they love.” 

TUE OLD MAN. 

" Ear from it, iny son! They are, for the most part, 
"alialcd with pleasure, for this very reason — that it costs 

• licm no trouble. Have you never yourself experienced 
•low much the pleasure of repose is increased by fatigue; 
dial of eating, by hunger; or that of drinking, by thirst? 
I he pleasure also of loving and being beloved is only to 

acquired by innumerable privations and sacrifices. 
^^e^llh, by anticipating all their necessities, deprives its 
|»>>sessors of all these pleasures. To this ennui, conse- 
•lacnl upon satiety, may also be added the pride which 
springs from their opulence, and which is wounded by the 
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most trilling privution, when tlie greatest enjoyments liiivc 
<rease(l to charm. The perfume of a thousand roses gives 
pleasure but for a moment; but the pain occasioned hv a 
single thorn endures long albirlhc infliction of (he wound. 
A single evil in the midst of their pleasures is to the rieli 
like a thorn among flowers; to the poor, on the contrary, 
one j)leusure amidst all their troubles is a flower among a 
wilderness of thorns; they have a most lively enjoynieni 
of it. The elfect of everything is increased by contrast; 
nature has balanced all things. Which condition, after 
all, do y<»u consider preferable, — to have scarcely anything 
to hope and everything to fear, or to have everything 
to hope and nothing to fear? The former condition is 
that of the rich, the latter that of the poor. But either of 
these extremes is with difticully supported by man, whose 
happiness consists in a middle station of life, in union 
with virtue.” 

1*.V IjL. 

“ What do you understand by virtue?” 

TIIK OLD MAN. 

“ To you, my son, who support your family by yom’ 
labour, it need hardly be defined. Virtue consists in 
endeavouring to do all the good we can to others, with an 
ultimate intention of pleasing God alone.” 

I'.xrL. 

“Oh! how virtuous, then, is Virginia! Virtue led 
her to seek for riches, that she might practise beiievo- 
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Virliic induced licr to quit this island, and virtue 
will her hack to it.” 

The idea of her speedy return firing the imagination 
..rihis jonng man, all his anxieties suddenly vanished. 
Nir^iiiia, he was persuaded, had not written, because she 
would soon arrive. It took so little time to come from 
Kuidp(> with a fair wind! Then he enumerated the ves- 
'-(‘b which had made this passage of four thousand live 
himdriul leagues in less than three months; and perhaps 
the vessel in which Virginia had embarked might not be 
more lhan two. Shipbnilders were now so ingenious, 
iiad sailors were so ex[>ciT! He then talked to me of the 
arrangeinenfs he intended to make for her reception, of 
the new house ho would build for her, and of the plea- 
^ui es and surprises which he would contrive for her every 
diiN. when she was his wife. His wife! The idea tilled 
him with ecstasy. “At least, my dear father,” said he, 
“'on shall then do no more work lhan you please. As 
^il};inia will be rich, we shall have plenty of negroes, 
aad ihev shall work for you. You shall always live with 
11". and have no other care lhan to amuse yourself and 
!»'’ Iiappj — and, his heart throbbing with joy, he flew to 
‘■'•mmunieale these exquisite anticipations to his family. 

b» a short time, however, these enchanting hopes were 
">p'' (H*ded by the most cruel apprehensions. It is always 
•hi' etlect of violent passions to throw the soul into oppo- 
"'•c extremes. Paul returned the next day to my dwell- 
'"g. overwhelmed with melancholy, and said to me, — 
I hear nothing from Virginia. Had she left Europe, she 
""uld have written me word of her departure. Ah ! the 
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reporls which I have hoard conccrninpf her are hul foi* 
well I'ouiKhMl. Her aunt has married her to some };renl 
lord. She, like others, has been undone by the hive of 
rich(!S. In fhose hooks which painl women so well, vir- 
tue is treated hul as a 

I would y'o there and die. 

“ My son,” 1 answered, “ that courage which prompt 
us on to courl death is but the courage of a moment, an<l 
is ollen excited only by the vain applause of men, <>« 
the hope of |%thumoiis renown. There is anolhc 
description of courage, rarer and more neccssarj. 
which enables us to support, without witness and with 
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the vexations of life : this virtue is patience. 
Ii(‘l\iii}' for support, not upon the opinions of others, or 
ii|)on llie impulse of the [lassious, Imt upon the will of 
G(i(l. palic'ut e is llu‘ courage of virtue.” 

• All!” cried ho, “ I am tlien without virtue ! Kverj- 
lliia^ oM'rwlu'lms me and drivesinc to despair.” — “Equal, 

( <iii>lanl, and invariahh; virtue,” I replied, “ belongs not 
l(» man. In the midst of the many passions which agitate 
11". our reason is disordered and obscured : but there is 
an ever-burning lamp at which we can rekindle its (lame; 
iiiid I hat Is, literature. 

“ Literature, my dear son, is the gift of Heaven, — aray 
of dial wisdom by which the universe is governed, and 
wliicli man, inspired by a celestial intelligence, has drawn 
down to earth. Like the rays of the sun, it enlightens us, 
il rojoii os us, it warms us with a heavenly flame, and 
^cciiis. in some sort like the element of lire, to bend all 
Hill m e to our use. Hv its means we are enabled to bring 
around us all things, all places, all men, and all limes. 
Il assists us to regulate our manners and our life. By its 
aid, loo, our passions are calmed, vice is suppressed, 
and virtue encouraged by the memorable examples of 
hi’ciil amf good men which it has handed down to us, and 
"lios(‘ time-honoured images it ever brings before our 
' Literature is a daughter of Heaven, who has de- 
"rended upon earth to soften and to charm away all the 
• 'ils of the human race. The greatest writers have ever 
app(*ared in the worst times, — in times in which society 
*aii hardly be held together, — the times of barbarism 
■nid every species of depravity. My son, literature has 
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consoled an infinilo number of men more unhappy llian 
yourself : Xenophon, lianished from his country after 
having saved to her ten thousand of lier sons; Seipio Afri- 
canus, wearied to death by the calumnies of the Homans; 
Lucullus, tormented by their cabals; and Catinat, by llie 
ingratitude of a court. The (Ireeks, with their never- 
failing ingenuity, assigned to each of the Muses a portion 
of the great circle of human intelligence for her especial 
superintendence; we ought, in the same manner, to give 
up to them tlu^ regulation of our passions, to bring them 
under prop(M‘ restraint. Literature, in this imaginative 
guise, vsould thus fullil, in relation to the powers of the 
soul, the same functions as the Hours, who yoked and 
conducted the chariot of the Sun. 

“Have recourse to your books, then, my son. The 
wise men who have written before our days are travellers 
who have preceded us iii the paths of misfortune, and 
who stretch out a friendly hand towards us, and invite us 
to join their society, when we are abandoned by every- 
thing else. .\ good book is a good friend.” 

“Ah!” cried Paul, “I stood in no need of books 
w hen Virginia was here, and she had studied as lillle as 
myself: hut when she looked at me and calle<l me her 
fritmd, I could not feel unhappy . " 

“ I’ndouhtedly ,” said 1, “there is no friend so agree- 
able as a mistress by whom we are beloved. There i>. 
moreover, in woman a liveliness and gaiety which power- 
fully tend to dii(|^ipale the melancholy feelings of man : hei 
presence drives away the dark phantoms of imagination 
produced by over-rellection. Upon her countenance sil 
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M.ri altniclioii and tender confidence. Wlial jo^ is not 
hci-ililenod when it is shared by her? What brow is not 
iiiihenl l)y her smiles? Wliat anger can resist her tears? 
Viiginia will return with more philosophy than you, and 
will he quite surprised to find the garden so uiilinished; 
—she who could think of its cmludlishments in spile of 
all the persecutions of her aunt, and 
when far from her mother and 



I'eliiru reaiiimaled the drooping spirits of her lover, 
and he I'esumed his rural occupations, happy amidst 
I'i'' toils, in the reflection that tliey would soon find a 
*'‘iniiiiation so dear to the wishes of his heart. 

fhie morning, at break of day (it was the 24th Decem- 
li ifi, Paul when he arose perceived a white flag 
l"'isle(| upoti the Mountain of Discovery. This flag he 
tvOew I,, ji,,, qC vessel descried at sea. He in- 
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stantly flow to llie town to learn if this vessel brou^lil 

any tidings of Virginia, and waited there till the rctiii n 

of the j)ilol, wlio was gone, according to custom, to hoard 

the ship. The pilot <lid not return till the eveiiiof;, 

when he brought the (lovernor information that IIm' 

signalled vessel was the Sainl-rioran, of seven hundri'd 

tons hurl hen, and commandiul by a captain of the itanic 

of Auhin ; that she was now four leagues out at sea, hiil 

would probably anchor at Port Louis the following afler- 

iKMUi, if I he wind hecaine fair : at j)resent there was a calm. 

Tin; pilot tluMi handc<l to the (lovernor anuniher of letters 

which the Sainl-dcrau had brought from France, among 

which was one addressed to Madame de la Tour, in the 

handwriling of Virginia. Paul s(u/,ed upon the letter. 

kissed it with Iransporl, and, placing it in his bosom, flew 

to Ihe plantation. No sooner <lid he perceive from a dis- 

tam-e the family, wlio were awaiting his return uj)on the 

Hock of Adieus, than he waved the letter alolt in the air, 

without being able to utter a word. No sooner was Hu* 

seal broken, than they all crowded round Madame de la 

%0 

Tour, to hear the letter read. Virginia informed ln'i- 
mother that she had e.xperienced much ill-usage from her 
autil. who, after having in vain urged her to a marriage 
against her inclination, had disinherited her, and had 
sent her back at a lime when she would probably reach 
the Mauritius during the hurricane season. In vain, she 
added, had she endea\oure«l to sttflen her aunt, by repre- 
senting what owed to her mother, and to her early 
hahils : she was treated as a romantic girl, whose head 
had been turned by novels. She could now only think ol 
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(li(> joy of afiuin seeing and embracing her beloved family, 
iiml would have gratified her ardent desire at once by 
laniiing in the pilot's boat, if the captain had allowed her; 
hill that lie had objected, on account of the distance, and 
of a heavy swell, which, notwithstanding 
(lie calm, reigned in the open sea. 

As soon as the letter was finished , 
llie whole of the family, transported with 
jox. repeatedly exclaimed, “ Virginia is 
al•l•i^ed!'’ and mistresses and servants 
emhraced eacli other. Madame de la 
I ear said to Paul, — “My son, go 
and inform our neighbour of Vir- 
^iinia’s arrival.” Domingo im- 
aiedialely lighted a torch of hois 
de rondc, and he and Paul bent 
llndr way towards ray dwelling. 

ll was about ten o’clock at 
•liglit, and I was just going to ox- 
liagiiish my lamp and retire to 
'■<‘>'1, when I perceived through 
ludisades round my cottage 
■' l'?ihl in ihe woods. Soon af- 
I heard the voice of Paul 
•ailing me. I instantly arose, and had hardly dressed 
'">'<‘11. when I*aul, almost beside himself, and panting for 
I'"mIIi, sprang on my ne<‘k, crying — “(’.ome along, come 
•I'mg! Virginia is arrived. Let us goto the port : 
^essel will anchor at break of day.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when we set off. 
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As wc were passing through the woods of the Slopin}; 
Mountain, and were already on llie road which leads from 
the Shaddock Grove to the port, I heard some one walking 

behind us. It proved l(» 
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aiht he was achaiieing with 
hasly slops. When ho had reached us, 

1 asked him whence hoeuino, and wlnlhcr In 
w as going w’ilh such o\ja*dition. He answered, 

— “ I eoino fr(% that pari oflhe island called Golden IHisl , 
and am sent lo Ihc port, to inform the (iovornor lhal <» 
ship from France has anchored under the Isle of Ainhci- 
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Stic is suns of distress, for the sea is very rough.” 
ll;t\ins ^iu‘^ pursued his journey 

niilidul any further delay. 

I I lien said to I’aul, — “ Let us go towards the quarter 
(*1 ilie (loldon Dust, and meet Virginia there. It is not 
mure Ilian three leagues from hence.” We accordingly 
Im mI our course towards the northern part of the island. 
The liciit was suffocating. The moon had risen, and 
was surrounded by three large black circles. A frightful 
(larlxiiess shrouded the sky ; but the frequent flashes of 
li};liliiing discovered to us long rows of thick and gloomy 
clouds, hanging very low, and heaped together over the 
cciiire of the island, being driven in with great rapidity 
Iroiu I ho ocean, although not a breath of air was per- 
ccjdihle upon the land. As we walked along, we thought 
we liearil jieals of thunder; but on listening more atten- 
HncK, we perceived that it was the sound of cannon at a 
(hslance, repeated by the echoes. These ominous sounds, 
joined to tlie tempestuous aspect of the heavens, made 
luc shudder. I had little doubt of their being signals ol 
di>(r<!ss from a ship in danger. In about half an hour the 
lii'iiig ceased, and I found the silence still more appalling 
lliaii the dismal sounds which had preceded it. 

\N e tiastened on without uttering a word, or daring 
I" coimnnnicato to each other our mutual apprehensions. 
D uiidniglit, by great exertion, we arrived at the sea- 
'lion‘, in that part of the island called Golden Dust. Ttie 
I'illows were breaking against the beach with a horrible 
""i'o, (-(Aoring the rocks and the strand with foam ot a 
whiteness, blended w'ith sparks of tire. By these 
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ojx'n soil, 

(Irivon Iowa oils the isliind 
by the ourre^|s ; lliiil the night had hidden it from lii" 
view ; and that two hours after sunset he had heard 
tlio tiring of signal-guns of distress, but that the surl 
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was so lhal il >^'as impossible to launeli a boat to 
<10 oil lo her ; that a short time after, he thought he 
l«'r<oiv(Ml the glimmering of the watch-lights on board 
I Ik- v(*ssel, which he feared, by its having approached so 
near the <“-oast, had steered between the main land and 
lilt' lilllc island of Amber, mistaking the latter for the 
IViiiil of Endeavour, near which vessels pass in order to 
};aiii l*ort Louis; and that, if this were the case, which, 
litiwever, he would not take upon himself to be certain 
ttf. Ilie ship, he thought, was in very great danger. An- 
ollicr islander then informed us, that he had frequently 
rrosst'd the channel which separates the, Isle of Amber 
IVom llie coast, and had sounded it; that the anchorage 
was very good, and that the ship would there lie as safely 
:iN in the host harbour. “1 would stake all I am worth 
upon it," said he, “ and if 1 were on board, I should sleep 
as sound as on shore.” A third bystander declared that 
il ''as impossible for the ship lo enter that channel, 
"liirh was scarcely navigable for a boat. He was cer- 
laiii, he said, that he had seen the vessel at anchor be- 
laid the Isle of Amber; so that, if the wind arose in the 
morning, she could either put lo sea or gain the harbour. 
iMlier inhabitants gave different opinions upon this 
'•ihjtcl, which they continued to discuss in the usual 
'Icsnliory manner of the indolent creoles. Paul and I 
"liNcrved a profound silence. We remained on this spot 
I ill hri'ak of <lay, but the weather was too hazy to admit 
*'l oiir distinguishing any object at sea, everything being 
' '*'t‘red with fog. All we could descry to seaward was a 
'l^mk cloud, which they told us was the Isle of Amber, at 
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the distance of a quarter of a league from the coasl. On 
this gloomy day we could only discern the poiid of luud 
on wliich we were standing, and the peaks of some inlund 
luounluins which started out occasionally from the | 
midst of the clouds that huug around them. | 

At about seven in the morning we heard the 
sound of drums in (he woods ; it announced the ap- 



pn>iich »)f the (iovernor, Monsieur de la Hourdonnais, wii* 
soon after arrived on horscdaick, at the head of a (le(a< li 
iiient of sold%rs armed wilh umskels, and a crowd <• 
islanders and negroes, lie drew up his soldiers iqnm da 
beach, and ordered them t<» make a general discharge 





■' A(>ssel. Wc were so near to lier that, iiotwilli- 
udiii^ Uk;, of the waves, we could distinctly hear 

"liisih, ot the boatswain and the shouts of the sailors, 
t ried out three times, Vivk le roi ! this being the 
"1 the hrench in extreme danger, as well as in exube- 
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rant joy ; — as though they wished to call their prince to 
their aid, or to testify to him that they are prepared le 
lay down their lives in his service. . 

As soon as the Saint-Geran perceived that we w(*ic 
near enough to render her assistance, she continued to 
(ire guns rcguliirly at intervals of three minutes. Mon- 
sieur de la Huurdonnais caused great fires to he lighted at 
certain distances u()on the strand, and sent to all the 
inhabitants of tin! neighbourhood in search of provisions, 
planks, cables, and empty barrels. A number of people 
soon arrived, accompanied by their negroes loaded with 
provisions and cordage, which they had brought from 
the plantations of Golden Ibisl, from the district of La 
Flaqne, and from the river of the llampart. One of the 
most aged of these planters, approaching the Governor, 
said to him, — “ \Vc have heard all night hollow noises in 
the mountain; in the woods, the leaves of the trees arc 
shaken, although there is no wind ; the sea-birds seek 
refuge upon the land : it is certain that all these signs 
announce ‘a hurricane,” “Well, my friends,” answered 
the Governor, “we are prepared for it, and no doubt the 
vessel is also.” 

Everything, indeed, presaged the near approach of the 
hurricane. The centre of the clouds in the zenith was ol 
a dismal black, while their skirls were tinged wilha coppO' 
colour'd hue. The air resounded w ith the cries of tropic- 
birds, petrids, frigate-birds, and innumerable other sea- 
fowl which, no^ithslanding the obscurity of the atmo- 
sphere, were seen coming from every point of the horizon 
to seek for shelter in the island. 
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Towards nine in the morning we heard in the direc- 
tion of the ocean the most terrific noise, like the sound of 
Iluinder mingled with that of torrents rushing down the 
sloops (»f lofty mountains. A general cry was lieard of, 
•Tliore is the hurricane!” — and the next moment a 
frightful gust of wind dispelled the fog which covered 
the Isle of Amber and its channel. The Saint-Geran then 
inest'nted herself to our view, her deck <‘.rowdcd with 
|M'o|»le, her yards and topmasts lowered down, and her 
Hag half-mast high, moored by four cables at her bow 
and (in(‘ at her stern. She had anchored between the 
Isle of Ainhci* and the mainland, inside the chain of reefs 
which encircles the island, and which she had passed 
llifough in a place where no vessel had ever passed 
iM'lore. She presented her head to the waves that rolled 
in from the open sea, and as each billow rushed into 

• lie narrow strait where she lay, her bow lifted to such 
it degnte us to show her keel; and at the same moment 
her stern, plunging into the water, disappeared altogether 
h’oni oiir sight, as if it were swallowed up by the surges. 
In this position, driven by the winds and waves towards 
I he shore, it was equally impossible for her to return by 

• he passage through which she had made her way; or, 

' tilling her ciibles, to strand herself upon the beach, 
h'oin which she was separated by sandbanks and reefs of 
""'k''. Every billow which broke upon the coast advanced 
t'liiring to the bottom of the bay, throwing up heaps of 
"hiiigle to the distance of fifty feet upon the land; then, 
"I'hing hack, laid bare its sandv bed, from which it rolled 
■inuu'nse stones, with a hoarse and dismal noise. The 
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sea, swelled by (lie violence of the wind, rose higher every 
moment; and the whole channel l)etwecn this island and 
the Isle of Amber was soon one vast sheet of white foam, 
lull of yawning pits of })lack and deep billows. Heaps (if 
this loam, more lhan six feet high, were piled up’at lie* 



boltoni of the bay; and Hie winds which swept its surface 
carried masses of it over the steep sea-bank, scattering it 
upon the land to the distance of half a league. These 
innumerahle white flakes, driven horizontally even to the 
very toot of tl^ mountains, looked like snow issuing fro»P 
the bosom of the ocean. The appearance of the horizon 
portended a lasting tempest : the sky and the water seemed 
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lof^cllior. Thick musses of clouds, of a frighlful 
form, swepi, across I, he zenith with the swiftness of birds, 
while olhors nppearod motionless us rocks. Not a single 

spot of blue sky could 
' be discerned in the 
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onJy lij»hlenod up all 
**" *'*U‘^‘<ls of the earth, the 

**" ^hip, wliat we all dreaded hap- 
! cables which held her bow were 

w 1 . then sw'unj^ to a single hawser, and 

|-' iiisianily dashed upon the rocks, at the distance 

* ^ A (.able s length .from the shore. A general cry of 
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horror issued from the spectators. Paul rushed forward 
to throw liimself into the sea, when, seizing him by the 
arm : 

“My son,” I exclaimed, “would you perish?” — 
“ Let me go to save her,” he cried, “or let me die!” 

Seeing lhal desjmir had deprived him of reason, Do- 
mingo and i, in order to preserve him, fastened a long 
cord round his waist, and held it fast by the end. Paul 
then precipitated himself towards .the Saint-tieran, now 
swimming, and now walking upon the rocks. Sometimes 
he had hopes of reaching the vessel, wliich the sea, by the 
reflux of its waves, had left almost dry, so that you could 
have walked round it on foot; but suddenly the billows, 
returning with fresh fury, shrouded it l)eneath mountains 
(d‘ water, which then lifted it upright upon its keel. The 
breakers at the same moment throw the unfortunate Paul 
far upon tlie beach, his legs bathed in blood, his bosom 
wounded, and himsidf half dead. The moment he had 
recovered the use of his senses, he arose, and returned 
with new ardour towards the vessel, the parts of which 
now yawned asunder from the violent strokes of the bil- 
lows. The crew then, despairing of their safety, threw 
themselves in crowds into the sea upon yards, planks, 
hencoops, tables, and barrels. At this moment we beheld 
an object which w rung our hearts with grief and pity • ** 
young lady appeared in the stern-gallery of the Saint- 
Geran, stretching out her arms towausds him who was 
making so inUly efforts to join her. It was Virginia. She 
had discovered her lover by his intrepidity. The sight 
of this amiable girl, exposed to such horrible danger, filled 
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illi umillerabie despair. As for Virginia, with a 
iind (iignitied mien, she waved her hand, as if bid- 
ding us an eternal farewell. All the 
sailors had flung themselves into the 
sea, except one, who still remained 
upon the deck , and who was naked , 
and strong as Hercules. 

This man approached Virginia with 
respect, and kneeling at her feet, 
attempted to 
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||(>r to throw ofT her clolhes ; hut she repulsed 
modesty, and turned away her head. Then 
"♦'le heard redoubled cries from the speclators, “Save 
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hor ! — save her ! — do not leave her !” But at that inoinonl 
a mountain billow, of enormous magnitude, ingulfed itself 
between the Isle of Amber and the coast, and menaced (he 
shattered vessel, towards which it rolled bellowing, with 
iis black sides and foaming head. 

At this terrible sight the sailor Hung himself into llie 
sea, and Virginia, seeing d(*alh inevitable, crossed Ik'i- 
hands u|K)n her breast, and. raising upwards her serene 
and beauteous eyes, seemed an angel prepared lo lake her 
Might (o heaven. 

Oh, day of horror! Alas! everything was swallowed 
up by the relentless billows. The surge threw some of 
I he speclalors, w hom an impulse of humanity had pronipl- 
<‘d to advance towards Virginia, far upon the beach, and 
also IIk! sailor who had endeavoured tosav(‘ her life. This 
man, who had escap<Ml from almost certain death, knc'clin;.' 
on the sand, (‘xclaimed, — “Oh my (lod! Thou hast saNcd 
niN life, but I would have given it willingly for that c\ccl- 
lenl ynuig lady, who pei'severed in not undn'ssing herstdl 
as I had doin'." 

Bomingo and I drew the unfortunate Paul to the 
shore. ll(‘ was senseless, and blood was llowing from 
his mouth and ears. The (lovernor ordered him lo 
be |)ut into tlu^ hands of a surgiMm, while wc , on 
oiii* part, wandei’i'd along the beach, in hopes that the sea 
wouhl throw up the corpse of Virginia. But the wind 
ha\ing suddcid\ changed, as it frecpienllN happens during 
hurricanes. o^lH search was in \ain; and we had the grit‘1 
of thinking that we should not be able to bestow on this 
sw(*et and unfortunategirl the last sad duties. We retired 
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Ironi llu' spol overvvholmod witli disniny, jind our minds 
wholly occupied by one cruel loss, althouf^di numbers bad 
p*^-isli(Ml in llu; wreck. Some of llie spcclalors seemed 
lcinpl(‘d, from the falal <lesliny of Ibis vir- 
laoas f;irl, lo doubi, the cxislcnce of Pro 


for Uiere are in life such ler 


souch unmerited evils, that even 


liop(* of (be wise is sometime 


III llu* meantime, Paul, who 


an lo r(‘cov(‘r bis senses 
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was taken to a house in the neighbourhood, till lu* 
was in a fit slate to be removed to his own homo. Thith(M- 
1 bent my way with Domingo, to discharge the melauclioU 
duly of preparing Virginia’s mother and her friend for lli(> 
disastrous event which had happened. When we had 
readied the entrance of tin; valley of the river of Faii- 
Dalms, some negroes informed ns that the sea had thrown 
up many pieces of the wreck in the opposite hay. WV 
descended towards it; and one of the first objects which 
struck my sight upon the beach was the corpse of Virginia. 
The body was half covered with sand, and preserved tin* 
altitude in which we had seen her perish. Her features 
were not sensibly changed ; her eyi^s were closed, and licr 
countenance was still serene; hut the pale piirjde hues 
of death were blended on lua* cheek with the blush of 
virgin modesty. One of her hands was placed upon lici- 
clothes; and the other, which she held on her heart, was 
fast closed, and so stiffened that it was with diflicidlv I 
look from its grasp a small box. How great was m\ 
(‘motion, when 1 saw it (contained the picture of l*aul. 
which she had promisiul him never to part with while ’‘lie 
lived ! 

.\t the sight of this last mark of the (idelily ami 
tenderness of the unfortunate girl, I wept bitterly. As lor 
Domingo, he beat his breast, and pierced the air with lu' 
shrieks. With heavy hearts we then carried the body ol 
Virginia to a lisherman's hut. and gave it in charge to 
some poor .\f^har women, who carefully washed away 
till' sand. 

While they w’ere employed in this melancholy ofli(*c. 
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we ascondod the hill with trembling steps to the planta- 
tion. We found Mudainc do la Tour and Margaret at 
hourly expecting to have tidings from the ship. 
\> soon us Madame de la Tour saw me coming, she 
(■ag<‘ily cried, — “ Where is my (laughter — my dear 
iliiiighlcr — my child?” My silence and my tears ap- 
[iristMl her of her misfortune. She was instantly seized 
will) u convulsive slopping of the breath and agonising 
|t:iiiis, and her voice was only heard in sighs and groans. 
\laigiir(*l cried, — “ When^ is my son? Ido not se(; my 
'•on ! " —and fainted. 

\\(‘ ran to her assistance. In a short linn; she 
ici (»N(‘r(Ml, and being assured that Paul was safe, and 
iiiid(‘r lh(.‘ can; of llui (lovernor, she thought of nothing 
lail of succouring her friend, who recovered from one 
lam ling lit only to fall into another. Madame dc la Tour 
|>a^scd the whole night in these cruel sufferings, and I 
l>ccauie convinced that there was no sorrow' like that of 
a luolhcr. 

When she recovered her senses, she east a fixed, 
unconscious look towards heaven. In vain her friend 
anil inyscdf pressed her hands in ours ; in vain we called 
"|•on her by the most tender names ; she appeared 
NS holly insensible to these testimonials of our affection, 
and no sound issinal from her oppressed bosom but deep 
and hollow moans. 

1 hiring the morning, Paul was carried home in a 
I' lluiujuin. He had now recovered the use of his reason, 
'•'ll was unable to utter a word. His interview with his 
"lot her and Madame de la Tour, which I had dreaded, 




j;nisli liiui (ill in)v\ driod up ul tli,e souire, bogiin t" 
lluw . % 

Paid mixed Ids tears with theirs; and nature hav- 
ing thus round relief, a long stupor succeeded the con- 
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Milsixe pane’ s lliey had suflbrod, and afforded I hem a 
l(‘lhar{!:ie repose, which was, in (rnlli , like lhal, of 
(IimI li . 

Monsieur de Ja Kourdonnais soul (o apprise me secretly 
lhal Ihe corpse of Virginia liad been home to the town 
1j\ his order, from whence it was to he transferred !(► Ihe 
( hnrch of the Shaddock (Jrove. I immediately went down 
lo Pori Louis, where I found a multitude assembled from 
all parts of the island, in order to be present at the funeral 
"ohnunity, as if the isle had lost (hat which was nearest 
and d(!aresl to it. The vessels in the harbour had (heir 
yards crossed, their flags half-mast, and tired guns at 
lonj; intervals. 

A body of grenadiers led the* funenil procession, 
with their inuskcds reversed, their muffled drums send- 
ing forth slow and dismal sounds. Dejection was 
depicted in the countenances of these warriors, who 
had so often braved death in battle without changing 
cohtiir. 

Light young ladies of considerable families (d’ the 
i''land, dressed in while, and bearing palm branches in 
Iheir hands, carried the corpse of their amiable com- 
panion, which was covered with flowers. 

Tluiy were followed by a <dioriis of children, chanting 
h\mns, and by the (Jovernor, his field officers, all the 
principal inhabitants of the island, and an iminciis(‘ crowd 
'd people. 

This imposing funeral solemnity had been ordered by 
the administration of the country, which was desirous of 
doing honour to (he virtues of Virginia. Dut when (he 
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mournful procession arrived at the fool of this mountain, 
within sight of those cottages of which she had so long 
heen an inmate and an orna- 
ment, ditfusing ha|)pin(;ss all ^ 

around them, and which her . - 


loss iiao now lined with 
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despair, the%ncral pomp was interrupted, the hymns and 
anthems ceased, and the whole plain resounded with sighs 
and lamentations. Numbers of young girls ran from lli‘- 
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ii(‘i};lilMHiiing plantations, to touch the cofliii of Virginia 
wilh their handkerchiefs, and, with chaplets and crowns 
i>r invoking her as a saint. Mothers asked of 
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^^von a child like Virginia ; lovers, a heart as iaithliil ; 

h»c poor, as tender a friend; and the slaves, as kind a 
•Ri^tress. 
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VVlicn the procession had reached the place of 
interment, some negresses of Madagascar and Caffres of 
Mozambique placed a number of baskets of fruit around 
the corpse and hung pieces of stuff upon the adjoining 
trees, according to the custom of their several countries. 
Some Indian women from 
llengal, also, and from , * ■ 

the coast of Mala- ' ' 

bar, brought 
cages full of 
small birds, 
which they 
set at 
liberty 



upon her coffin. Thus deeply did the loss ol this ainia- 
hlc being a^ct the natives of different countries, 
thus w’as tha ritual of various religions performed over 
the tomb of unfortunate virtue. 

It became necessary to place guards round her grave, 



Till-: FUNKRAI. 

cscmca H<yj7\jsDoi anj> soNd 


nldwi «r4 ll^w'Vwk 






‘>1 llu! clilircli of llie Shaddock (irove is u small copse 
'>r hiunboos, where, in reliirnin^ from mass wilh her 
niolhcr and Margaret, Virginia loved to rest herself, 
s'Caled hy the side of him whom she then called her 
brother. This was the spot selected for her Interment. 
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At his return from the funcrul solemnity, Monsieur 
de la Bourduniiais came up here, followed by part of his 
numerous retinue. He offered Madame de la Tour and 
her friend all the assistance it was in his power to bestow. 
After briefly expressing his indignation at the conduct of 
her unnatural aunt, be advanced to Paul, and said 
everything which he thought most likely to soothe and 
console him. — “Heaven is my witness,” said he, “ that 
I wished to insure your happiness, and that of your 
family. My dear friend, you must go to France : 1 will 
obtain a commission for you, ami during your absence I 
will take the same cure of your mother as if she were iny 
own.” He then offered him his hand; but Paul drew 
away, and turned his head aside, unable to bear his 
sight. 

I remained for some time at the plantation of my 
unfortunate friends, that I might render to them and 
Paul those ofliccs of friends d.ip that were in my power, 
and which might alleviate, tliough they could not heat, 
the wounds of calamity. At the end of three weeks Paul 
was able to walk; but his mind seemed to droop in pro- 
portion as his body gathered strength. He was insensible 
to everything; his look was vacant; and when asked a 
question, he made no reply. Madame de la Tour, who 
was dying, said to him often, — “ My son, while I look at 
you, I think I see my dear Virginia.” At the name of 
Virginia he shuddered, and hastened* away from her, 
notwithstandi^ the entreaties of his mother, who begged 
him to come back to her friend. He used to go alone 
into the garden, and seat himself at the foot of Virginia s 
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cocoa-tree, with his eyes fixed upon the fountain. The 
(lovcrnor’s surgeon, who had shown the most liumane 
allcntion to Paul and the whole family, told us that, in 
order to cure the deep melancholy which had taken 
possession of his mind, we must allow him to do whatever 
lie pleased, without contradiction : this, he said, afforded 
I lie only chance of overcoming the silence in which he 
persevered. 

I resolved to follow tin’s advice. The first use which 
Paul made of his returning strength was to absent himself 
from (he plantation. Being determined not to lose sight 
ofhini, 1 set out immediately, and desired Domingo to lake 
some provisions and accompany us. The young man's 
strength and spirits seemed renewed as he descended 
llie mountain. He first took the road to the Shaddock 
Drove; and when he was near the church in the Alley of 
Bamboos, he walked directly to the spot where he saw 
some earth fresh turned up : kneeling down there, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, he offered up a long prayer. 
This appeared to me a favourable symptom of the return 
of his reason ; since this mark of confidence in the Su- 
preme Being showed that his mind was beginning to 
resume its natural functions. Domingo and I, following 
his example, fell upon our knees, and mingled our prayers 
"ith his. When he arose, he bent his way, paying little 
attention to us, towards the northern part of the island. 
As 1 knew that he was not only ignorant of the spot where 
the body of Virginia had been deposited, but even of the 
tact tha^ it had been recovered from the waves, I asked 
him why he had offered up his prayer at the fool oftho.se 
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J)aml)oos. , i-w ,, 

1.0 an- 

— ‘ ‘ Wo * ' ' 
have becui there so 
often. " 

lie eon tin lied his course 
until we reached the borders 
of the forest, when night came 
on. I set him the example ol 
taking some nourishment, ami 
prevailed on him to do the 

same ; and we slept upon the 
grass at the foot of a tree. 

The next day I thought he 
seemc^d disposed (o retrace ^ 
his ste|)s ; for, alter having 
gazed a considerable lime k 
from (he plain upon the 

church of the Shaddock B 
Grove, with ils long 

avenues of bamboos , 
he made a movement 
as if to return home : 
hut suddenly |ilunging 
into the forest, he di- 
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reeled his course towards the north., 1 guessed what was 
his design^and I endeavoured, but in vain, to dissuade 
him from i(. About noon we arrived at the quarter ol 
Golden Dusl. He rushed down to the seashore, opposite 





lo Ulo spot ^ where the Saint-dcran 
liad been wrecked. At (he sight of the Isle 
'»( Am^er, and its channel, then smooth as a 
mirror, he exclaimed, — “Virginia! oh, my 
dear Virginia!” and fell senseless. Domingo ’ 
and I carried him into the woods, where we had some 
dildculty in recovering him. As soon as he regained 
Ids senses, he wished to return to the sea-shore; but we 
'■'mjiired him not to renew his own anguish and ours by 
''Hell cruel remembrances, and he took another direction, 
baring a whole week he sought every spot where he had 
aiicc wandered with the companion of his childhood, 
be (raced the path by which she had gone to intercede for 
ll'»‘ slave of the Black Uiver. He gazed again upon the 
l'<inl<s of tlie river of the Three Breasts, where she had 
"’»l(*d liers(df when unable to walk further, and upon tha( 
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pari of the wood where they had lost their way. All iho 
haunts, which recalled to his memory the anxieties, the 
sports, the repasts, the benevolence of her he loved, — the 
river of the Sloping Mouiilaiii, my house, the neighhom- 
ing cascade, the papaw-lrec she had planted, the grass\ 
(ields in whicJi she loved to run, the openings of the lon'sl 
where she used to sing, all in sin*-ecssion called forth his 
l(5ars; and those very echoes which had so often resounded 
with their mutual shouts of joy, now repealed only llu'se 
acccmls of despair, — ‘‘Virginia! oh, my dear Virginia! 

During this savage and wandering life his cyeshecaine 
sunk and hollow, his skin assumed a yellow tint, and hi" 
health rapidly de(dined. (’convinced that our |)resent 
sull’erings are rendered more acute by the bitter recolh'e- 
tion of bygone pleasures, and that the passions gather 
strength in solitude, I I'esolvcd to remove my unfortunate 
friend from those scenes which recalled the rememhraiici' 
of his loss, and to lead him to a more busy part of the 
islainK With this view', I conducted him to the inhahited 
part of the elevat«‘(l quarter of Williams, which In; liad 
never visited, and where the busy pursuits of agriculture 
and commerce ever o«’casioned much hustle and variety. 
ISumhers of carpenbu’s were employed in hewing do'\n 
and squaring trees, while others were sawing them inh' 
planks; carriages were continually passing and repassmg 
on the roads ; numerous herds of oxen and troops of horst's 
were feeding on those widespread ipeadow s, and the whole 
country %as doited with the dwellings of man. On sonic 
spots the elevation of the soil permitted the culture ol 
many of the plants of Kurope: the yellow ears of ripe corn 
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wiivctl u\)on V\m’! \)Vd\ns; sIra'Nberry \)\anls grew in the 
openings of llic woods, and Ibc roads were liordcred hy 
lu‘(lg(‘s of rose-trees. Tiie Vresiincss of llic air, too, 
"ivinii lension to U»e nerves, was favourable to the lieallh 
of Knropeans. From those heighls, situated near the 
middle of the island, and surrounded hy extensive forests, 
iieillior (he sea, nor Port Louis, nor the church of the 



Sliaddock Grove, nor any other object associated with the 
reincinbrance of Virginia could he discerned. Even the 
nioiintains, which present various shapes on the side ol 
l*orl Louis, appear from hence like a long promontory, 
in a straight and perpendicular line, from which arise 
!oll\ pyramids of rock, whose summits are enveloped in 
• lie clouds. 

Gonducting Paul to these scenes, I kept him continually 
in action, walking with him in rain and sunshine, by 
night and by day. I sometimes wandered with him into 
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the depths of the forests, or led liim over untilled grounds, 
hoping that change of scene and fatigue might divert his 
mind from its gloomy meditations. But the soul of a 
lover linds everywhere tin? (races of the beloved object. 
Night and day, the calm of solitude and the tumult of 
crowds, an; to him the same: time itself, which casts Ihc 
sluulc of oblivion over so many other remembrances, in 
vain would tear that tender and sacred recollection from 
the heart. The needle, when touched by the loadstone, 
however it may have be<;n moved from its })osition, is 
no sooner left to repose, tlian it turns to the jmle of its 
attraction. So, w'ln;n 1 impnred of Paul, as we wandered 
amidst the plains of Williams, — “Where shall we now 
go? ” he [minted to the north, and said, “Yonder are oiir 
mountains; let us return home.” 

I now saw that all the means I took to divert him from 
his melancholy were fruitless, and that no resource was 
left but an attempt to combat his jmssion by the argu- 
ments which reason suggested. I answered him, — “Yes, 
there are the mountains where once dwelt your beloved 
Virginia; and bore is the [licture you gave her, and which 
sbe held, when dying, to her heart; that heart, which 
even in its last moments only beat for you.” I then |>re- 
sented to Paul the little [mrtrait which he had given to 
Virginia on the borders of the cocoa-tree fountain. M 
this sight a gloomy joy overspread his countenance, lb' 
eagerly s(^.ed the picture w ith his feeble hands, and held 
it to his bps. His oj)[>rcssed bosom seemed ready to 
burst with emotion, and his eves were filled with tears 
which had no power to How. 
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‘‘ M\ son,” said “iislcu lo one who is ^our friend, 
who vs as liie friend of Virginia, and who, in the idooni of 
sour iiopes, has often endeavoured to fortify your mind 
againsl U»e nnfoniscen accidents of life. What do yon 

deplore with so much bitterness? 

lues. But might not 
tliis Very ohject, from whom you expected the purest hap- 
piness, have proved to you a source of the most cruel 
disircss? Slie had returned poor and disinlicrited : all you 
*'<add henceforth have partaken w'ith her was your labour, 
ih'iidered more delicate by her education, and more coura- 
g*'oiisby her misfortunes, you might have belicld her every 
diiv sinking beneath her efforts to share and lighten your 
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fati};;ues. Had she brought you children, they would oulj 
have served to increase her anxieties and your own, from 
the diffioulty of sustaining at once your aged parents and 
vour infant familv. 

“Very likely you will tell me that the Governor would 
have helped you; hut how do you know that in a colony 
whose Governors are so frequenlly (dianged, you wcmld 
have had others like Monsieur de la llourdonnais? — that 
one might not have been sent destitute of good feeling and 
of morality? — that your young wife, in order to procure 
some miserable pittance, might not have been obliged to 
se(d\ his favour? Had she been weak, you would have 
h(!en to be pitied; and if she had remained virtuous, yon 
would have continued poor; forced even to consider 
yourself fortunate if, on account of the beauty and virtue 
«)fyour w ife, y>u had not to endure persecution from thoS(‘ 
who had |)romisod you protection. 

“ It vvoidd still have remained to you, you may say, to 
have enjoyed a ph^asure independent of fortune, — that ol 
protecting a beloved being, who, in proportion to her own 
helplessness, had more attached herself to you. You may 
fancy that your pains and sutTcrings would have served to 
endear you to each other, and that your passion would 
have gathered strength from your mutual misfortunes. 
Undoubtedlv virtuous love does lind consolalit)n even in 
such melancholy retrospects. But Virginia is no more: 
yet thos(^)ersons still live, whoiq, next to yourself, she 
held most <lear ; her mother, and your own; your inconsol- 
able aftliction is bringing them both to the grave. Place 
your happiness, as she did hers, in alTording them sue- 
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oour. M^' son ! bciielicence is the happiness of the \ir- 
I lions; there is no other greater or more certain enjoyment 
on the eartli. Schemes of pleasure, repose, Inxnries. 
NNcalth, and glory are nol suited toman, weak, wand(*ring, 
and transitory as lie is. See how rapidly one step towards 
the acquisition of fortune has precipitated us all to the 
lowest abyss of misery! You wens opposed to it, it is 
Irne; but who would not have thought that Virginia’s 
voyage would terminate in her happiness and your own? 
An invitation from a rich and aged relation, the advice 
of a wise (lovernor, the approbation of the whole colony, 
and the well-advised authority of hei* confessor, decided 
I III! lot of Virginia. Thus do we run to our ruin, deceived 
even by the prudence of lho.se who watch over us. It 
would be better, no doubt, nol to believe them, nor even 
to listen to the voice or lean on the hopes of a deceitful 
w(»rld. Hut all men, — those you sec occupied in these 
plains, those who go abroad to seek their fortunes, and 
tliose in Europe who enjoy repose from the labours of 
others, are liable to reverses : not one is secure from 
losing, at some period, all that he most values, — greal- 
n»‘ss, wealth, wife, children, and friends. Most of these 
would have their sorrow increased hy the remembrance 
of their own imprudence. But you have nothing with 
which you can reproach yourself. You have been faithful 
ill your love. In the bloom of youth, by nol departing 
I'om the dictates of nature, you evinced the wisdom of a 
^•ige. Your views were just, because they were pure, 
!'iniph>, and disinterested. You had, besides, on Virginia. 
!'a< red claims which nothing could countervail. You have 
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lost her; l)nl il is neither your own imprudence, nor your 
avarice, nor your false wisdom which has occasioned this 
inisforiune, hut the will of (lod, who has employed the 
passions of others to snatch from you the object of your 
love; God, from whom yon derive everything, who knows 
what is most fitting for you, and whose wisdom has nol 
left, you any cause for the repentance and des[)air whi< h 
succeed the calamities that are hroughl upon ns hy our- 
selves. 

“ Vainly, in your misfortunes, do yon say to yourself, 
‘1 have nol deserved them,’ Is it then the calamily of 
Virginia — her death, and her present condition, that you 
deplore? She has undergone the fate allotted lo all, — lo| 
high birth, to beauty, and even lo empires thenis<‘lves./ 
The life of man, with all his projects, may be compared 
lo a tower, at whose summit is death. When your Mr- 
ginia was born, she was <*ondenmed to die: happily for 
herself, she is released from life before^ losing her mother, 
or yonrs, or you ; saved, thus, from undergoing pangs 
wor.se than those of d<;ath itself. 

“Learn then, my son, that death is a hcnefit to all 
men: it is the night of that restless day we call by the 
name of life. 

“The diseases, the griefs, the vexations, and the fears, 
which perpetually embilter our life as long as we 
possess il, molest us no more in the sleep of death. 
If yon in^ire into the liislory of those men who appear 
lo have been the happiest, you will find that they have 
honghl their apparent felicity >ery dear: public conside- 
ration, perhaps, hy domestic evils ; forlntu', hy the loss ol 
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Iicalth ; the rjirc happiness of being beloved, by continual 
sai-ritices ; and often, at the ex|)iration of a life devoted 
(o the good of others, they sec Ibeniselvcs surrounded 
only by false friends and ungrateful relations. ItuI Vir- 
ginia was happy to her very last moment. When with 
us, she .. 

was happy 


•h(! assembled colony, made mise- ' 

lahle by her expected loss, or on you, ray son, who, with 
much intrepidity, were endeavouring to save her, 
^lie must have seen bow dear she was to all. Her mind 
''as fortified against the future by the remembrance of 
I'er innocent life ; and at that moment she received the 
reward which Heaven reserves for virtue, — a courage 
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superior lo (lunger. Slic met death with a serene coiin- 
tenunce. 

“ My son ! (iod gives all the trials of life to virtue, in 
order lo show lhat virtue ahuie can support them, and 
even find in them liaj)piness and glory. Wlien He designs 
for it an illustrious reputation, He exhibits it on a wide 
theatre, and contending with death. Then does the 
courage of virtues shine forth as an example, and the 
misfortunes lo which it has b(‘en exposed receive forever, 
IVom posterity, the tribute of their tears. This is the 
iiiimorlal monument reserved for virtue in a world where 
(everything else passes away, and where the names^ even 
of the greater number of kings themselves, are soon 
buri(ed in (eternal oblivion, 

“ .M(niuwhil(e, Virginia still (*xisls. My son, you see 
I hill everything changies on this earth, but that nothing is 
(>v(er lost. No art of man ciiii annihilate the smallest 
piirlicle of inather: can, then, that which has possessed 
reason, sensibility, atrection, virtue, and religion be 
supposed ciipable of destruction, when the very elements 
with which it is clothed are imperishable? Ah! however 
happy Virginia may have been with us, she is now much 
more so. 

“There is a (Iod, iny son : it is unue(;cssary for nn; 
to prove it to you, for the voice of all nature loudK 
proclaims it. The wickedness of mankind leads them to 
deny tl^ existence of a Being, \y;hose justice they fear. 
But your mind is fully convinced of His existence, while 
His works are ever before your eyes. Do you then 
believe that He would leave Virginia without recompense? 
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IK) you think that the same Power which enclosed her 
nol)le soul in a form so beautiful, — so like an einanalion 
from itself, could not have saved her from the waves? — 
I hat He who has ordained the ha])piness of man here, h\ 
laws unknown to you, cannot prepare a still hij>her degrees 
of felicity for Virginia by other laws, of which you are 
(upuilly ignorant? Heforc we were born into this world, 
could we, do you imagine, even if we were capable of 
thinking at all, have formed any idea of our existence 
here? And now that we are in the midst of this gloomy 
and transitory life, can we foresee what is beyond (he 
(omh, or in what manner we shall be emamupaled from 
il ? Does God, like man, need this little globe, tin' earth, 
as a theatre for the display of His intelligence and His 
goodness? — and can He only dispose of human life in tlie 
territory of death? There is not, in the entire ocean, a 
single drop of water which is not peopled with living 
beings appertaining to man : and does there exist nothing 
lor him in the heavens above his head? What! is thei‘<^ 
no supreme intelligence, no divine goodness, except on 
this little spot where we arc placed? in those innume- 
rable glowing fires, — in those infinite fields of light which 
i'urround them, and which neither storms nor darkness 
ean extinguish, is there nothing but empty space and an 
'“lernal void? If we, weak and ignorant as we are, might 
dare to assign limits to that Power from whom we hav(^ 
received everything, we might possibly imagine that we 
were placed on the very coniines of His empire!, when! 
life is perpetually struggling with death, and innocence 
I'T ever in danger from the power of tyranny ! 
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“Somewhere, then, without doubt, there is another 
world where virtue will receive its reward. Virginia is 
now ha|)py. Ah ! if from the abode of angels she could 
hold communication with you, she 
I would tell you, as she did when she 
I bade you her last adieus, — ‘0 Paul! 
|| life is but a scene of trial, 1 have 
been obedient to the laws of 
nature , love , and 




virtue. I crossed the seas to obey the will of my rela- 
tions ; I siMirificed wealth in order te keep my faith ; and 
I preferred Ihe loss of life to disobeying the diclalef 
ol modesty. Heaven found that 1 had fullilled mj 
dulios. and has snatched me for over Irom all the 
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miseries I might have endured myself, and all I niighl 
have felt for the miseries of others. I am placed far 
above Ihe roach of all human evils, and you pil^ me! I 
am become pure and unchangeable as a particle of light, 
and you would recall me to the darkness of human life! 

0 Paul ! 0 my beloved friend ! recollect those days of 

happiness, when in the morning we felt the delightful 
sensations excited by the unfolding beauties of nature; 
when we seemed to rise with the sun to the peaks of those 
rocks, and then to spread with his rays over the bosom 
of the forests. We experienced a delight, the cause of 
which we could not comprehend. In the innocence of 
our desires, we wished to be all sight, to enjoy the rich 
colours of the early dawn ; all smell, to taste a thousand 
j)erfuraes at once ; all hearing", to listen to the singing of 
our birds; and all heart, to be capable of gratitude for 
these mingled blessings. Now, at the source of the beauty 
whence flows all that is delightful upon earth, my soul 
intuitively sees, tastes, hears, touches what before sIm* 
could only be made sensible of through the medium of 
our weak organs. Ah I wliat language can describe these 
shores of eternal bliss, which 1 inhabit for ever! All 
that infinite power and heavenly goodness could create 
to console the unhappy: all that the friendship of num- 
berless beings exulting in the same felicity can impart, 
we enjoy in unmixed perfection. Suj)j)ort. then, the trial 
which is now allotted to you, th.at you may heighten the 
biippincss of your V^irginia by love which will know no 
termination, — by a union which will be eternal. There 

1 will calm your regrets, I will wipe away your tears. 
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Oh, my beloved friend! my youthful husband! raise your 
thoughts towards the inlwiite, to enable you to support 
the evils of a moment.’” 

My own emotion choked my utterance. Paul, looking 
at me steadfastly, cried, — “She is no morel she is no 
more!” and a long fainting fit succeeded these words of 
woe. 

When restored to himself, he said, “Since death 
is a good, and since Virginia is happy, I will die too. 
and bo united to Virginia.” Thus the motives of conso- 
lation I had oflered only served to nourish his despair. 

I was in the situation of a man who attempts to save a 
friend sinking in the midst of a Hood, and who obstinately 
refuses to swim. Sorrow had completely overwhelmed 
his soul. Alas! the trials of early years prepare man for 
tin; aftlictions of after-life; but Paul had never experienced 
any. 

I took him hack to his own dwelling, where I found his 
mother and Madame de la Tour in a state of increased 
languor and exhaustioi», but Margaret seemed to droop 
the most. Lively characters, upon whom petty troubles 
have hut little ellect, sink the soonest under great cala- 
mities. 

“0 my good friend," said Margaret, “I thought last 
night 1 saw Virginia, dressed in white, in the midst of 
groves and delicious gardens. She said to me, ‘I enjoy 
the most {%fect happiness;’ and then ap[)roaching Paul 
with a smiling air, she boro him away with her. While 
1 was struggling to retain my son, 1 felt that I myself too 
was (putting the (sirth, and that I followed with inexpres- 




ill this world without the permission ol’ (jo<l. Future 
e\ents, loo, arc sometimes revealed in dreams.” 

Madame de la Tour then related to me her dream, which 
was exactly the same as Margaret’s in everv particular ; 
and us I had never observed in either of these ladies any 
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|»ro[>ensily to superstition, I was struck with the singular 
coincidence of their dreams, and 1 felt convinced that they 
would soon he realised. The belief that future events are 
sometimes revealed to usduringsleep, is one that is widely 
dilfused among the nations of the earth. The greatest 
men of antiquity have had faith in it, among whom may be 
mentioned Alexander the (Ireat, .lulius Ca*sar, the Scipios, 
the tw o Catos, and llrutus, none of whom were w eak-minded 
persons. 

Both the Old and the New Testament furnish us 
with numerous instances of dreams that came to pass. 
As for myself, I need only, on this subject, a|)peal to my 
own experienci!, as I have more than once had good reason 
to believe that superior intelligences, who interest tliem- 
selves in our w elfare, communicate with us in these visions 
of the nigliL. 

Things which surpass the light of human reason 
cannot be proved by arguments derived from that 
reason; but still, if the mind of man is an image of that 
of (lod, since man can make known his will to the ends of 
the earth by secret missives, may not the Supreme Intel- 
ligence which governs the universe employ similar means 
to attain a like end? One friend consoles another by a 
letter, which, atlcr passing through many kingdoms, and 
being in tlie hands of various individuals at enmity with 
each other, brings at last joy and hope to the breast of a 
single huti^n being. May not in like manner the Sove- 
reign IVotector of innocence come, in some secret way. to 
the help of a virtuous soul, which puts its trust in Him 
alone? Has He occasion to employ visible means to effect 
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His j>ur[)OKo in this, whose ways are hidden in all His 
ordinary works? 

Why should we doubt the cvidotiee of dreams? for 
what is our life, (X'cupicd as it is with \ain and lleelin}^ 
iniagiiialions, other lhaii a prolonj^ed vision of tlie nifiht? 

Whatever may he thought of this 
ill {general, on the [iresent 



iny friends were soon realised. Paul expired two months 
after the death of his Virf^inia, whose name <lw(!lt on 
his lips in his expiring moments. 

About a week alter the death of her son, .Margar(;t 
saw her last hour approach with that serenity which 
virtue only can feel. She bade Madame do la Tour 
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a most lender lan'well, “in the certain hope,” slic snid, 
“of a delightful and eternal re-union, heath is the 
}j;reatesl of blessings to us,” added she, “and we ouj^ht 
to desire il. If life he a punishment, we should wish for 
its termination ; if it he a trial, we should he lhaid\ful that 
it is short.” 

TIk! (lovernor lo(dv care of homingo and Mary, who 
W(!rc no longer able to labour, and who survived their 
mistresses hut a short time. 

As for poor Fidele, he pined to death soon after Iuj 
had lost his master. 

1 afforded an asylum in iiiy dwelling to Madame de la 
Tour, who bore up under her calamities with incredible 
(devalion of mind. She bad endeavoured to console Paul 
and Margaret till their last moments, as if she herself 
laid no misfortunes of her own to bear. When they 
were no more, she used to talk to me every day of them 
as of helov(!d friends, who were still living near her. She 
survived * lliein, however, but one month. Far from 
repi'oaching her aunt for the aflliclions she had caused, 
h(‘r henign spirit prayed to (Jod to pardon her, and lo 
ap|>ease that remorse which we heard began to torment 
her as soon as she had sent Virginia away wilh so much 
inhumanily . 

(’onscience, that certain punishment of the guilly, 
visited with all ils terrors the mind of this unnatural 
relation. So great was her tormentj.that life and death 
became oqu^ly insupportable lo her. Sometimes she 
reproached herself with the untimely fate of her lovely 
niece, and with the death of her mother which had ini- 
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jiiriliiilely Ibllowod it. At, ollu*r limes slio coiif^raliilalcd 
liersclf. Ibr lia\iii^- repulsed far froiii her Iwo wndrlied 
crealiires, who, she said, had l)ol,h dishoiioiin'd lludr 
family l)y Ihcir j'rovellin}; iiielinalioiis. Sometimes, at 
lh(> si^ht of the many miserable objeels with whieh I'aris^ 
alamnds, she would lly inl(» a raj!;e and e\elaim, — ■■ \Mi\ 



are not these idle people sent off to the colonies? As 
for the notions of humanity, virtue, and reli}jion adopted 
by all nations, she said, they were only the inventions ol 
their rulers, to serve political purposes. Then, llyirifi all 
at once to the other extreme, she abandoned hersell to 
superstitious terrors, which filled her with mortal lears. 
She would then give abundant alms to the wealthy eccle- 
siastics who governed her, beseeching them to appease 
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llic wrath of God by the sacrilico of her fortune, — as if 
the on'erinp: to Him of the wealth she had withheld from 
the miserable could jdease her Heavenly Father ! In her 
imii^inaliun she often beheld fields of tire, with burning 
mountains, wherein hi<leons s])ectres wandered about, 
loudly culling on her by name. She threw herself at her 
confessor's feel, imagining ev(‘ry description of agony and 
(orture; for Heaven — ^just Heaven — always sends to the 
crind the most frightful views of religion and a fulnre 
stale. 

Atheist, thus, and fanalic in turn, holding both life 
and death in equal horror, she lived on for several years. 
Hut what com))lel(;d the torments of her miserable exis- 
tence, was that very object to which she had sacrificed 
every natural affection. She was deeply annoyed at per- 
ceiving that her fortune must go, at her death, to relations 
w hom she hated, and she determined to alienate as much 
of it as she could. They, however, taking advantage of 
her frecpiejit attacks of low spirits, caused hertobe secluded 
as a lunatic, and her atfairs to be put into the hands of 
trustees. Her wealth, thus, c(»mpleled her ruin ; and as 
the possession of it had hardened her own heart, so did 
its anticipation corrupt the hearts of those who coveted 
it from her. At length she died; and, to crown her 
misery, she retained reason enough at last to be sensible 
that she was plundered and despised by the very persons 
whose (tpinions had been her rule of condind during her 
whole life. 

On the same spot and at the fool of the same shrubs 
as his Virginia, was deposited the body of Paul ; and round 
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about them lie the remains of their tender mothers and 
their faithful servants. No marble marks the spot oflheir 
humble graves, — no inscription records their virlues; hul 
lludr memory is engraven upon tfie hearts of those whom 
they have befriended, in indelible cha- 
racters. Their spirits have no need of 
the pomp which they shunned during 
their life; but if they still take an 
interest in what passes upon 
earth, tliey no doubt love to 
wander beneath the 
roofs of these hiiinitle 
dwellings, inha- 
bited by indus- 
trious virtue, to 
console poverty 
discontented with 
its lot, to cherish 
in the hearts of 
lovers the sacred 
llaine of lidelity, 
and to inspire a 
taste for the bless- 
ings of nature, a 

love of honest labour, and a dread of the allurement!' 
of riches. 

The voice of the people, which is often silent with 
regard to the monuments raised to kings, has gi\en to 
some parts of this island names which will immorlalisj 
the loss of Virginia. Near the Isle of .\mber, in the 
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midst, of sand-])iniks, is a spot railed The Pass of (he 
Saint-tjcj’au, from the name of lh(! vessel which was 
there lost. 

The extremity of that jmiiit of land which you see 
yonder, three leagues oil', half-covered with water, 
and which (he Saint-tieran could not double the night 
before tlu^ hurricane, is (tailed The Capo of Misfortune; 
and before us, at (he end of tbe valley, is the Hay of the 
Tomb, where Virginia was found buried in the sand; as 
if (he waves had sought to restore her corpse to her 
family, that they mighi render it the last sad duties on 
those shores whent so many years of her innocent life 
had heen passt'd. 

Joined thus in death, ye faithful lovers, who were so 
tenderly united! unforlunalc mothers! behwed family! 

these wood 
which sheltenal 
voii with their 
foliage , — these 
fountains which 
(lowed for you, 
— these hill- 

sidesu[)onwhich 

you reposed, still deplore your loss! No one has since 
presumed to cultivate! that desolate spot of land, or to 
ndxiild those huiid)le cottages. Your goats arc become 
wild; your orchards are dcsiroyed ; y;our birds are all 
lied, and noting is heard but the cry of the sparrow- 
hawk, as it skims in quest of pr(!y around this rocky 
basin. 
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As Ibr myself, since 1 have ceased to heliold you, I 
have fell friendless and alone, like a falher hcrefl of hi> 
children, or a traveller who wanders hy himself over 
Ihe face of the eartli. 

Ending with these words, the good old man retired, 
halhed in tears ; and my own, too, had llovved more than 
once during tliis melancholy recital. 
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u My »(»n, IIk‘s<.‘ heaps of rubbisii and that untillod 
land were twenty years ago the property of two 
families who in it found happiness » 

(aipid in mourning 

The Itiver of Fan-Palms 

Mne' d<‘ la T(nir sought some gorge of the moun- 
tain, sonn* secret asylum where she might live 
alone and unkiKiwn 

M™*' de la Tour, follow’ed by her negro-attendant, 
round Margaret suckling Iut infant 

I built c.los(* by, upon M'"® de la Tour’s land, another 
coltag('. 1 myself cut th(‘ palisades on tln‘ moun- 
tain 

h(mMi\go had marri(*d the negress wlnui Virginia 
was horn 

The (w'o friends spun cotton from morning till 
night 

Kv(‘n night could not separate them. TlM*y often 
lay in the same cradle 

As lor Paul, always active, he dug the gaiahui 
with nomiiigo 

If ht' saw' any ni(*e fruits, or a bird's m‘sl, even at 
the to|^ of a tre(‘, In* w'ould climb up and bring 
them fur his sister 

As soon as tfn* crow ing of the cock announced the 
dawn Virginia rose, and hastened to draw' water 
from a neighbouring s[u*ing 

Maize, w'ln*at and millet 

M^^'de la Tour, whom no un))rejudice<l person could 
heindd without sympathy ami respect, was 
coldly received by M. de la nourdonnais , . . 

Sobs choki‘d her utterance, ...and nothing was 
heard in the cotlag(» but cries of ilistress.. . . 

Virginia, deeply moved, repliiMl, Take courage, 
|M»or wcMuan, eiit, eat ; ” and she gave bei- the 
br(*akfasl she^ud prepared 

('.otVee-planl 

They heard the noise of water falling from a rock 
lianl by, and ran towarils it 


Kngraver Pago 

J. Hlyot. 1 

J. Huvot. 1 

J. Huvot. 3 

J. llrvoT. 0 

J. Huvot. 8 

J. Huvot. II 

J. Huvot. 13 

J. Huvot. 14 

J. Huvot. 17 

J. Huvot. 18 

J. Huvot. ID 

J. Huvot. 21 

J. Huvot. 22 

J. Huvot. 24 

J. Huvot. 2.3 

J. Huvot, 28 

J. Huvot. 30 

J. Huvot. 32 



LIST OF ENOIlAViXOS ON WOOD. 


Paul pathtTed dry grass and branches of trees, 

and made a lire at the foot of the palni-tnie. . J. lirvor. 

Virginia gathered from the trunk of an old tn‘(‘ 
some long leaves of the hart's-fongne fern, in 
which she w'rapped her fetit L. Hor^'Niivi . 

Paul, in the ho|»e that some hunler would hear 
him, shouted as loudly as he could, “ Help, 
help, for Virginia” J. IIcyot. 

A moment afterwards Fidele was at their feel, 
harking, howling, whimpc^ring, and dt^voui ing 
them with caresses J. Hi ^(»t. 


What a pardon ! He showaal her to me (diained by 
the feet to a log of wciod A. 

Four of the sirongest negroes nunle a lilt(‘r of 
branches, and seated Paid and Virginia upon it. L. 

They pmreived their mothers and Marie coming 
towards them wdthliglihul torches in tlieir hands. 

‘‘ Urdiappy children, ” cried M*"*' de la Tour, 


“ wdiere have you boenV ” L 

Date-palm J- 

lliiavas 

Mangoes, cedrals J- 

Paul and Virginia in sport had planted a bamboo 


there, on the top of which they displayed a while 
handkerchief 

1 will cut this other verse over the door of de 
la Tour's cottage, “At sccura quies, et nescia 

fallere vita” 

’*• 

Virginia delighted to repose on the margin of this 
spring. She often washed the family linen there. J. 

Ananas; aguacale-tree 

In the rainy season they spent the day all logelhtu’ 
in the cottage, masters and servants making 

grass mats ami bamboo-baskets J* 

From time to time M^^'delaTour would read aloml 
some touching portions of the (dil and New Tes- 
taments 

Sugar-cane . • J- 


IhaLiiNiii n. 
HorssK \ c . 


Hu YOT, 
Huyot. 

IlUYOT. 

Ilu^or. 

UnUSSKM'. 

HorssKAvi. 

HL'Y«*r. 

Huyot. 

Huyot. 

Huyot. 

Huyot. 

Huyot. 
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PAUL AND VIUUIMA. 


1 prcpnrml dinner Tor Ummii on the hank of the lit- 
tle stieainlct wliieli runs near iny cottage. On 
lln*se orcasiiHis 1 j)i()(luce(l some liottles ot ohl 

wine 

Ptinl would go otit (\n the reels to meet Die wav(‘S, 
and tlH*n at their approaeli he would lly bet’ore 

the roaring, ioamiug breakers 

A marrieil woman with two or three miserahle 
daughhirs arrived, Virginia served tlnim with 

refreshments 

And with her little whih‘ handkerchief she wipeil 
liis foieln^'id and cheeks, and kissed him re- 

jieatedly 

Vif'ginia remeinhmTd that in her infan(‘y her 
mother and Mar garet amuserl themselves bal.h- 
ing vvilh l*aul in th(‘ sarm^ places 

Th(‘ brave Paul, followtMl by Domingo, wmit from 
one cottage to (he oth<‘r, notwithstaruling the 
vi(denc(‘ of the tempest, hei’e sustaining a ]»ar- 
tilion w'ilh a buttress and lher‘e driving in a 
stake 


Knj^raver 


J. IlnvoT. 


A. IhJ:LLKNor':n. 


I.. Hoiisst^:AiT. 


A. IlKLUCNUEa. 


A. Ih'.LLKNCEn. 


J. llllYoi. 


My brolh(‘r,I will never- (lartwith this while 1 live; 
arnl 1 will never loig(d that you have given 
me the only thing ymr j) 0 ssess in the world A. Dellenc.kr. 

A genihunarr on hor seback, followaul hy twaj slav(*s, 
was atlvancing towards the plantation. He was 
M. de la Hoiirdonnais A. RELLF.Nr.Eii. 


VV(* must oln*y the rlictates of Providence ; wr* must 
also obey our old relatives, even wdien tlu‘y are 
urrjust. It is a sacritiee, hut it is the will of 
(i(»d Huyot. 

M(*rehan(s of all kinds wen* st^en climbing U[) lo- 
war-ds these rocks. They displayed in those 
humhh* cottages the richest sliiffs of Imlia . . J. Huyot. 

“ (h’uel girl, I do nol s^ieak of myself, hut what 
will become of me when 1 shall no longer see 
you in the morning with us? . A. Rkllkncer. 

Iheler Rott Mounta|^ J. Huyot. 

Tamarind J. Huyot. 

“ May the ocean give you in the loss of yoiir two 

children an eter-nal source of regrtjt*' .... J. llrvoT. 
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LIST OF KNOllAVINGS ON WOOD. 


Tho first ohjnet Paul pei reived as lie was returuin;^^ 


to the plantation was the ne^^ress Marie, who 

mounted on a ro(!k was fruzin^ over tlie open sea. A, Hklu:m;km. 

Virginia’s fowls and pot-birds J. Ifi voi. 

Soon tliis yoiin^' man, inditlerent as a Creole (<i all 
that was passing in the world, hogged me to 
leaoh him to read A. lli u.i nm m. 

Letter from Virginia : “ I linvo shed many Icars 
since oiir separation. My great aiiutquestioned 
mo as to my aceomplishmonts, and 1 told her 
I could neither read nor write ” J. Ucyot. 


“ 1 have masters of all kinds, who instruct me 
amongst other tilings in history, goograph\, 
grammar, mathematics and liow to ride ... J. IIi yot. 

Avarice of Virginia’s aunt. — “ I applied myself 
niglit anddaylo learn reading and writing. -- 
This time 1 have had recourse to a hoard(*i- 
here, who is a friemd of mine " J. Hinot. 


“ My great-aunt ami an old nohleiuan, one of lior 
friimds, are the only people permitted to see me 
at the grating. Even my dollies belong to my 
niaiils. 1 send you several paii s of stockings of 

my own making” 

“ I also send in this parcel some nuts and jiips of 
various kinds of fruits. I havi^ also enclosed 
some flower seeds which 1 gathered in th(i 

lields ” 

“ The greatest disappointment which I experience 
is tliat no one speaks to me of you. I commend 
to your kindness Mary audI)oming<» : patFid(*le 
for me — he found me in tlie woo<l ” . ... 

Tobacco and rose-hush., 

Cotton-plant 

Parrots 

Monkeys 

The waterfall 

Papaw-tree 

It was at the foot of the papaw-tree thal I was sure 
to meet Paul. — One day I found him ahsorhotl 
in melancholy; and 1 had some coiiversaliou 
with him 


J, lIlM)!. 


J. IICYOT. 


J. IlrvoT. 

J. IllJYOT. 
. 1 . Hi YNT 
J. Hcyot. 
J. Hi'vnr. 
J. llrvoT. 
J. IIlyot. 
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PAUL AM) VIRGINIA. 


Paul clasped the tree in his arms and kisse<l it with 

Eujjravor 


feivoiir 

A. BELT.F..\nEr\. 

133 

Homer, who clothed it in such mddti verse, ])egged 
for alms all his life 

L. Hous-eau. 

ij(; 

“ Virginia, return to these rocks, to the shelter of 
this wood, and to our cottages! Alas, you may 
he now unhappy! ” Then he began to weeji. . 

L. RiU’SSKAT. 


Agricultural labour is tluMiiost despised of all. . 

J. Hr\nT. 

liV 

“ Thf» reports of her are too well founded. Ileramd 
has married her to some great lord. The love 
of riches has umlone her! 

J. IIUYOT. 

1 4(; 

I.ilorature is of Hcaviiily dcscfiil. lUsid, inv sou, a 
flood book is a }j:ood frioml 

J. lIUYtO’. 

1 VG 

As soon as <*V(n' Paul perceived tlu‘ iamily, who 
were awaiting him on the Rock of Adi«‘ux, he 



wave<l lh(‘ letter in the air; lu‘ was unable to 
sp(?ak 

A. Bki.lknceh. 

l.il 

1 was hardly dn‘ssed wh<m Paul, lieside himself, 
and gasping for breath, clasped me round tlu‘ 
neck and cried out — “ Virginia has arrived! 

L. Rousseau. 

1 :i2 

Tlu‘re we rested until day-break, seated l>y the lire. 

L. Rousseau. 

134 

lb* <lrew up his soldiers on the shore, and cu- 
dered them t(» lire all tog(*ther 

A. Belle MUCK. 

1 .36 

A terrible blast ^dispersed the fog which cf>vc‘i*«‘d 
the Isle (d' Amber and its channel. The Suhif’ 
Gt'ran then became visible 

L. Rousseau. 

137 

The cables gave way, and as she was only held by 
a single hawser she was dashed U|>on the 
rocks 

A. BELLEMiEll. 

IGU 


Doiniiif^o and 1 fusteneil a ioiif? rop<* round his 
waist , and held one end ol* it. Paul then 
advanced towanlsthe Sam^-Gerr/n,sonn*linies by 
swiniinin^, sometiiiH^s serainblin^ over the 

J’eefs G. UmjssEAr. tG! 

The sailor approach^ Virginia lespecU'iilly : we 
saw him throw Rnself iijum his knees ainl 
try to inakt^ her throw oil’ her dress^ but she 
r(‘pulsed him witli dignity, and turned her 
head awav 


L. Rousseau. 163 



LIST OF ENGHAVINdS 0^ WOOU. 


i(l7 


Slif was liair covered with saiul, aiul in the same 
attitude in whirh we had seen her perish. One 
of her hands was resting* on lier dress, and 
I lie other, wliich was clasped over her lieart, 
was tightly eloseil and stiif. 

As soon asM“*' de la Tour perceived me she cried : 

“ Where is iny daiigliter, my darling, my cJiild 1 
And Margaret said, ‘‘ Where is my son? 1 do not 
see him anywheie! ” 

The grenadiers led tlie procession : tliey carried 
their arms reversed; their drums, sliroiuled in 
cra]>e, were nuiftled 

Kight young ladies of families of ilislinction on 
the island, di’ossed in wliiU‘, holding palms in 
their hands, carritMl the body of their amiable 
companion, covered with flowers 

Th(*y invoke<l Iht as a SainI 

At the same time M. de la Hourdonnais extended 
his hand to Paul, but he withdrew his and 
turned his head away 

Paul went dii'ect to the place where the earth had 
been freshly turned : there In^ knelt down; 
and, lining up his eyes to Heaven, fU’.iyed 
long and earnestly 

Bamboos 

A number of carpenters were cutting and lashion- 
ing trees and sawing planks : carriages w(‘re 

passing and repassing along the roads. . . . 

Then I gave Paul the little portrait which lie 
had given to Virginia on the brink of the 

spring 

Fortune and Fame accompanied by Mistortune. 

Virginia is now happy 

“ It seemed to me that I saw Virginia clothed in 
white... she approachiid Paul smiling, and 

carried him awav with her.” 

Paul (‘Xpired two months after the death ol 
his loved Virginia, whose name he never ceased 
to utter 


Knj^ravor 


J. 11m nr . Kki 


J. Ill YOT. IbS 

J. IIuyot. 170 


J. llrvoT. 171 

L. lloC^SKAC. 17? 

A. Bklle.nceh. 17.1 

J. IIuyot. 170 

J. IImht. 177 

L. lloUSSKAlt. 170 

A. Bellen«jKii. IHI 
J. Huyot. 

A. Bellengkh. 1H8 

L. UoussEVC. 101 

L. Rousseau. 100 
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PAUL AND VIUGINIA. 


Entjiaver I’age 

She would (lisl.rit)ute ahuiidniit alms to Ihr 
w(‘al(Jjy inoiilvs who piveriif<l lier, he^fting 
them to l.urii aside the wrath ol* (iod hy I he 

saeriliee of lier forluiie A. Bki.li:n(;ku. 193 

Her r(‘lalives, taking advantagi* of lier attacks 
of imdancholy, caus(‘d h(*r to Ik* placc*d in an 

asylum A. IhiLLKN^.Ku. ‘ 197 

Nothing is heard hut the cry of the spai row-hawk 

ashe skims around the rocks in quest of prey. J. lUivor. 19S 

As for me, I am as a frieml friendless; as a lather 
cliildless; like a tiaveller wandering alone on 


(lie earth J. lli YtM . 199 

Hkad-pieck or tuk Tadlk or ENiiRAVJNtis on W\»oij. 

The church of the Pamplemoiisses J. 201 

T\il-imkck. — J^ort-Louis ... J. Huyot. 208 

Ull.N AMIvNT. -- Flowt‘rs J. llrvnT. 209 
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